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By C. G. Sinsabaugh 


big cities like New York, Chicago and 
’ Boston should use motor vehicles exclu- 
sively and the horse could be banished to 
the country districts -with a price put on 
his head in case he roamed away from his 
green pastures and rural surroundings, the 
traffic would move 75 per cént quicker, 
the congestion problems that now confront 
city officials would be solved so far as it 
is possible to solve them and the business 
world would profit correspondingly. 
Streets that now are jammed with horse- 
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At State and Madison streets is the heart of Chicago’s business district. A-recent count taken by the city shows that in the 
course of a day 11,089 vehicles pass this corner, of which 2876 are street cars, 2627 passenger vehicles, and 5586 commercial rigs. 
In order to secure data for the use of the city of Chicago, which is trying to solve the traffic problem, Photographer Hallenbeck was 
posted at the: corner of Madison and State streets, while the police purposely blocked the traffic in order to get photographic evidence 


drawn vehicles would. be comparatively 
free because of the comparatively rapid 
progress of the motor trucks; the surface 
lines of transportation could move faster 
because of the relief from congestion, the 
pedestrians themselves would not be so 
hampered at the crossings, because they 
would not have to await the pleasure of 
the big horse-drawn. vehicles, and take it 
all around everyone would be benefited. 
The poor horse would find himself where 
he belongs—in the country; the business 
men would make money and save time be- 
cause their merchandise could be moved 
‘so quickly, and quick movement of mer- 
‘ chandise means money-saving even if the 
initial cost of the service may be greater, 
while the ability of the pedestrian to get 
about quickly in the business streets 
means a saving. of time that really means 
money to the business man. 


Chicago Traffic Congestion 


Of ali the great metropolitan cities in 
the United States Chicago perhaps is ham- 
pered most by its traffic congestion. As eve- 
ryone knows, the Chicago business world 
is confined mestly to the so-called loop dis- 
trict, less than a mile square in area into 
which is jammed enough business enter- 
prises to satisfy half a dozen ordinary 
cities. This loop district runs seven 
blocks north and south and five blocks 
east and west. North and south the street 
length measures 3,250 feet, and east: and 
west 2,070 feet. The total distance inside 
the loop is 6 miles 4,380 feet, and there 
are street car tracks on thirteen of the 
fourteen streets. 

An idea of the congestion that exists 
during business hours may be had when 
one knows that daily there are 80,000 tons 
of freight moved on the streets inside the 
loop. Daily 3,100 street cars empty their 


loads inside this loop; daily there are 130,- 
000 vehicles entering the loop, 112,000 of 


This is a Chicago Daily News Picture 
of Captain Healey, in Charge of Ohi- 
cago’s Mounted Police, Who Is an En- 
cyclopedia on Traffic 





them coming in across the bridges that 
span the river from Rush to Twelfth 
street, while the others enter from Michi- 
gan and Wabash avenues and State 
streets, the arteries from the south, where 
there are no bridges to cross. On top of 
this there are the people themselves, the 
great American public, who depend upon 
street cars and elevated railways to get 
to and from their businesses. Reports 
show that the three street car systems an- 
nually carry 537,000,006 passengers of 
which 27% per cent of the south siders 
come inside the loop, while 2244 per cent 
come in from the north and west sides. 
Then the three elevated systems con- 
tribute their share with 2,187 trains daily, 
with an average of 188,042 people a day 
using them to get into the loop district. 


Miss Chicago’s Predicament 


Reviewing all this, one can easily see 
the problem that confronts Chicago at the 
present time. Miss Chicago knows what 
it means and through various commissions 
and city officials she is busily engaged in 
gathering statistics and looking for a loop- 
hole to escape. That’s the reason she is 
looking toward the motor vehicle and 
recognizing in it the possibility of relief 
in the near future. Through her statis 
ticians she has discovered that were it 
possible to use motor vehicles exclusively 
that it would remove from 10 to 25 per 
cent of the present traffic from the streets 
inside the loop and that the traffic would 
move at least 75 per nt faster than it 
does at the present time. 

The motor car and the subway mean the 
solution of the congestion problem for Chi- 
cago, according to Captain O. C. Healey, 
who is in'eharge of the mounted police 
and who is a veritable encyclopedia whet 
it comes to traffic figures. Its his hobby 
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and so well is he informed as to the busi- 
ness rules that he was selected by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to visit 
the European cities last year and study 
traffic conditions. The captain can tell 
you everything you want to know about 
traffic conditions; how many tons of 
freight are handled in the city, how many 
people enter the loop daily, and thousands 
of other points of value. It was Captain 
Healey who induced many of the big busi- 
ness houses to have their coal delivered 
at night in order to take the big vehicles 
off the street in day time. These rigs 
operate from midnight until daybreak and 
they not only make faster time in deliv- 
ering coal but they also save money for 
the coal merchants because of the ‘speed 
at which they can travel. To Captain 
Healey the motor vehicle seems the solu- 
tion of the problem. He uses a car him- 
self and he long has been an ardent advo- 
eate of the use of motor trucks. 

Police Captain Favors Motors 

‘*T long have studied the motor propo- 
sition and it looks good to me,’’ said the 
captain talking it over. ‘‘In the first 
place the motor vehicle has the advantage 
over the horse-drawn rig in the small space 
it occupies. Take any one of our loop 
streets and you will see for yourself. Com- 
pare a motor truck and a _ horse-drawn 
truck and you will discover that the for- 
mer occupies at least 1014 feet less space 
than the latter, for on the horse-drawn rig 
there is the pole sticking out in front. Al- 
lowing 15 feet for the average motor 
truck, you can line up nearly thirty of 
them in an average business block of 500 
feet, whereas with the horse-drawn vehicle 
not more than twenty can be placed in the 
same line. That would mean a big saving 
in itself which would be greatly appreci- 
ated now that the loop is congested as 
it is. 

‘Motor traffic moves much easier than 
horse-drawn vehicles also and is easier 
handled by the police. I should estimate 
that it moves at least 75 per cent faster 
than does the horse-drawn vehicle. I also 
have become impressed with the supe- 
riority of the motor truck around freight 
depots. When they first came out it was 
argued that it would be impossible to use 
them in hauling freight from the yards 
because of the congestion at those points. 
But it has been demonstrated otherwise 
and to my satisfaction. Take it all in all, 
[ am an ardent advocate of the use of 
motor traffic. | 
Interested in Traffic Question 

‘‘T am very much interested in the sub- 
ject of street traffic, working in that line 
25 years and for some years past with the 
department that has charge of the central 
part of the city, and we are endeavoring 
to give the best police service under the 
circumstances and the conditions that 
exist here in the city of Chicago. 

‘‘Chicago’s loop district is one of the 
most congested districts in the world to- 
day, owing to the heavy traffic conditions 
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As the Captain of Mounted Police is 
uniformed and mounted in Paris 


and the small area of the business center. 
More business is done in the loop than in 
the city of London, and that, it has been 
stated, is well known throughout the world 
as the busiest center in the world. 

‘*T take London as my starting point 
to show where Chicago is the most con- 
gested. Last April the city of London em- 
ployed 370 enumerators to take the census 
of the street traffic in the city of London. 
The London bridge has been well known 
and is well known the world over as being 
the greatest traffic-bearing movable bridge 
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in the world. Up to this time it has been, 
but I have discovered that the London 
bridge is not the busiest bridge in the 
world for traffic. The London bridge sta- 
tistics show that 7,800 laborers pass over 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 8 
o’clock at night—12 hours. Rush street 
bridge in Chicago Thursday had 9,331 
laborers pass over it from 7 in the morn- 
ing until 6 at night—1l1 hours. At the 
same time 8,057 vehicles crossed the Rush 
street bridge to 7,578 over the London 
bridge. 


Congestion in the Loop 


‘*In the loop district daily an average 
taken of a 10 days’ session, crossing from 
the bridges into the loop district from 
Rush street to Twelfth street, 130,000 ve- 
hicles pass over those bridges from 7 
o’clock in the morning until 6 at night and 
in addition to that 3,100 street cars enter 
into the loop district from 7 o’clock in the 
morning to 7 o’clock at night. In the city 
of London with its 4 miles business dis- 
trict, they have there for the transporta- 
tion of their people the two so-called un- 
derground railways, trams, trolleys and 
the motor and horse buses. 

‘*The motor-propelled vehicle today is 


the only solution in Chicago for the solv- 
ing the problem of street traffic. In its 


business district, with the exception of a 
subway, I think the motor-propelled ve- 
hicle of today has done more to reduce 
congestion than any other form of locomo- 
tion and I want to take off my hat to those 





These two illustrations show scenes at Madison and State streets, Chicago. The upper 
one shows the condition of trafic 1 mimute after the police have started to break up the 
convestion shown in the illustration on page 2. The lower illustration shows the corner 


under normal conditions 





under normal conditions 


Typical German officer who handles 
trafic in big cities in the Fatherland, 
where the system is one of the best in 
the world 
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One of the busiest corners inside the Chicago loop is found at Dearborn and Randolph 
streets, where there is great congestion because of the numerous street car lines. At 
this point there are two different systems, one from the north side and another from the 
west, while there also are cars running between depots. 


This illustration shows the corner 


who have brought about this condition, 
both for the transportation of freight 
traffic in Chicago. I was called upon a 
short time ago to witness the hauling of 
8 tons of coal on a motor-propelled vehicle 
by one of the largest coal dealers here. 
He left his point of receiving his load at 
the yard several miles from the place of 
delivery arriving in 31 minutes. In 4 min- 
utes from the time he backed up at the 
Western Union building he had moved 
away with his truck unloaded. I was 
asked to witness this because some who 
were interested in learning the difference 
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in time consumed in delivery by motor-pro- 


pelled trucks and the horse-drawn wagons 
wished me to witness what a vast improve- 
ment it was. 

Delivering Coal at Night 


‘¢Three years ago members of the street 
traffic commission advocated the delivery 
of coal at night, and since that time we 
have*been delivering from 25,000 to 40,000 
tons!of coal in the district bounded by 
Michigan avenue, Lake street, Chicago 
river and Twelfth street, from 7 o’clock 
at might to 7 o’clock in the morning. In 
thisway we are taking 350 coal teams off 
the! &tréets in the day time, and those 
would make from three to four loads a 
day. In my judgment there is nothing bet- 
ter than delivery with motor-propelled 
vehicles and I have advocated the delivery 
of freight by vehicles propelled by either 
electricity, steam or gasoline. I am very 
strongly in favor of gasoline and I am now 
going about the city most of the time driv- 
ing a car instead of riding my horses. I 
used to use two horses daily from the time 
I got into the office at 7 o’clock till 6 
o’clock at night, but since getting my car 
have not been riding in my buggy. Last 
week'.I had a very busy day and drove 
my car 42 miles in the loop district, which 
I could not have done in 2 days’ time with 
both my horses, and I get so now when I 
get a call from the city hall I cannot go 
unless I have the car. 

‘*In taking the census for the committee 
interested in the connecting link between 
the park systems, I think it will surprise 
some as to the number of motor cars that 
pass a given point from 7 o’clock in the 
morning till 6 o’clock at night. Washing- 
ton street and Michigan avenue is passed 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 6 at 
night by 4,912 motor cars, and is the bus- 
iest street corner in the whole territory 





Chicago’s Rush street bridge has taken away from London bridge the record for being 
the busiest in the world. It is not only the connecting link between the boulevards of the 
north and south side, but also is preferred by teamsters because of there being no street 


cars crossing it. 


Steamship docks are numerous in the neighborhood, while Water street, 


the commission house district, is only a stone’s throw away 
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bounded by Chicago avenue, Halsted street, 
Twelfth street and Michigan avenue. In 
‘the city of London at one crossing, Man- 
sion House crossing, there pass from 8 
o’clock in the morning till 8 o’clock at 
night 7,200 motor-propelled vehicles and 
1,920 other vehicles or push carts.’’ 
Should Control Pedestrians 


But motor traffic alone is not going to 
pull Miss Chicago out of the hole. As in 
other cities, it largely depends upon the 
handling of the traffic by the police. It 
was not so many years ago that no attempt 
was made by the city -police to check the 
ebb and flow of traffic. It was a case of 
get across if you could and not pay atten- 
tion to the other fellow. Now things have 
been systematized in Chicago but it is 
not yet perfection for the reason that 
while the vehicle traffic obeys the uplifted 
hand of the officer at the crossings the pe- 
destrians themselves pay no heed to the 
command. They continue on their way 
just the same and because of their immun- 
ity they checkmate to a certain extent the 
efforts of the police to make progress easy 
through the business streets. For instance, 
vehicles given the signal to cross; from 
north to south have to dodge pedestrians 
who are not under the control of the offi- 
cers. 

If Captain Healey has his way this will 
be remedied in the near future and Chi- 
cago will take a radical stand in the mat- 
ter by compelling the pedestrians to obey 
the same traffic rules that the drivers of 
motor .cars and horse rigs.do. The head 
of the mounted police believes that if 
pedestrians are held in check the same as 
the traffic that it will afford immense re- 
lief. So far @s he knows there. is just one 
city in the world—Berlin—that does this 
and Captain Healey’s visit to the German 
metropolis convinced him that such a sys- 


« London proper has 


;spreading over 443,419 acres. 
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Randolph and Dearborn streets are busy thoroughfares. and if the police did not have 
the traffic well under control it would be well nigh impassable. The above illustration 
gives a fair idea of what occurs at the least stoppage of traffic and goes to prove how 
much congestion could be avoided if there were a subway and the vehicles all motor- 


propelled 


tem is the right one to adopt. He expects 
to find it harder to control the American 
citizens whose independent ideas often 
clash with those held by the police. 
Captain Healey has a great admiration 
for the way the traffic is handled in Lon- 
don and he says the idea is copied to a 
certain extent by other cities. -The city of 
1,180 police and 
greater London has 18,238, making 19,418. 
All London has about 6,500,000 people, 
Captain 
Healy discovered that the police there 
have discretionary powers as to allowing 





Rush street bridge would: not. be sa congested if vehicles approaching from the. south 
had @ better approach. Two streets converge at the south end of the bridge and_a trian- 
gular corner prevents a vehicle getting a good start. The building shown in the fore- 


vround marks the site of old Fort Dearborn. 


Were it torn down it would be possible to 


secure an approach to the bridge that would prevent considerable congestion. 





French officer on one of the corners in 
busy Paris. He has plenty of work ‘and 
does it fairly well < Te a 
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vehicles to stand in the streets. The clean- 
ing of the streets is done chiefly between 
8 p. m. and 6 a. m,. in the business dis- 
trict. The streets are disinfected several 
times a day in summer. Loading and un- 
loading certain goods such as coal and 
beer, also the collection of household 
refuse, is prohibited in certain streets be- 
tween 10 a. m. and 6 p.m. Cabs are not 
allowed to stand at any but given points 
and drivers are fined or imprisoned for 
being drunk while in charge of vehicles 
and may have their licenses revoked. Pun- 
ishments are inflicted for furious or reck- 
less driving and this latter includes pass- 
ing places of refuge on the wrong side. 
Drivers, not their employers, are respon- 
sible for their own acts while driving on 
the public streets. 
notices are shown 6n most lamp posts. 


London a Busy City 

‘<The old side of London where 250,000 
work every business hour, occupies a space 
of 1 mile,’’ says the captain. ‘‘ After bus- 
iness hours 18,000 residents occupy that 
same square, but the best street in that 
metropolis is the Mansion House crossing. 
I stood at that crossing 8 days with the 
chief inspector and others to obtain knowl- 
edge that we might apply to the traffic 
problem in Chicago. There was nothing 
I learned in the thirty cities I visited 
while abroad that would better Chicago 
more than that particular one I witnessed 
in London at the Mansion House crossing 
and that one is the respect and obedience 
accorded the officers in charge of the street 
traffic. Without regard to rank or social 
standing he goes through with his duties 
to enforce the street traffic regulation. 
Every officer stands with his back to the 
traffic at this point where five streets enter 
into the one place, merely holding his hand 
up and the traffic is stopped like magic. 
And while every woman and child turns 
to him for protection while crossing the 
street, every man looks at that hana and 
respects it, knowing that the officer will 
enforce the law irrespective of person. In 
London they make the laws to enforce, 
and they are enforced, while you make 
them here and break them. That is one 
of the reasons for the magnificent manner 
in which they handle the traffic problem 
in the city of London and every city 
abroad that has patterned after the park 
systems of London. Our regulation of 
traffic is much the same as theirs, except 
that here vehicles keep to the right of the 
street and there they keep to the left. 
The slow-moving vehicles keep close to the 
eurb to allow the passing of faster moving 
vehicles. ’’ 

According to the Chicagoan, Paris prac- 
tically has no street traffic regulations and 
the pedestrian has a sorry time of it. Ex- 
cept from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
6 o’clock at night it is a case of go-as-you- 
please. Between those hours there is some 
attempt made at regulating the traffic. 
Paris has 35,000 taxicabs, horse cabs, -haii- 
som cabs and other public vehicles for 


‘‘Keep to the left’’ | 
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Car Show at the Michigan State Fair 


Many of the Detroit Makers Displaying Their 1912 Product 
—Colonial Electric, New on the Market, Makes Its Debut— 


Farmers Take Interest in Display of Commercial Vehicles 


ETROIT, MICH., Sept. 18—An unusu- 
ally complete and attractive show is 
the one at the state fair this year, opening 
today. Many of the local manufacturers, 
notably the Chalmers Motor Co. and the 
Warren Motor Car Co. are showing their 
complete lines for 1912. The commercial 
car interests also are well represented. 
One of the interesting exhibits is the 
Colonial electric, manufactured by the 
newly-organized Colonial Electric Co., of 
this city. The car on exhibition is the first 
one completed and is being shown for the 
first time. Its distinctive features are an 
unusually long wheelbase and an extra 
width of body. It is of the five-passenger 








hire, which is within 20,000 of the number 
in London. Recently, Captain Healey says, 
an effort to alleviate congestion was made 
in Paris by the experimental adoption of 
what is known as the Eno system. By 
this system of two parallel thoroughfares, 
one is reserved for vehicle traffic going 
north, for instance, while the other is re- 
served for traffic going south. The cross 
streets must be utilized by vehicles which 
bound northward, for instance, start in a 
thoroughfare where only southbound traffic 
is allowed. 

Conditions in Berlin 

In Berlin the street traffic work is con- 
trolled by a separate and distinct depart- 
ment of the municipal government. If a 
driver is found guilty of violating the 
commands of the officer or disobeying his 
instructions and the rules of the road he 
is at once ordered to appear before the 
president of the police or one of his sub- 
ordinates, and for the first offense he is 
fined a nominal sum. The second time his 
license is taken away by the police and 
not returned to him for 3 months. Public 
cab stands are designated at the most con- 
venient points for the accommodation of 
the public but at no place are these stands 
permitted where they would interfere with 
the egress or ingress of any public build- 
ing. The city of Berlin has about 5,000 
horse cabs and 4,000 taxicabs and there are 
7,100 police officers in the city. 

Berlin’s system of street cleaning and 
street flushing made a deep impression on 
the Chicago officer. Each night the streets 
are flushed by motor-propelled sprinklers 
which are immediately followed by a roller 
in the form of a brush which clings to the 
pavement. This roller is made of heavy 


rubber and is sometimes called a squeegee. 
It sweeps all matter toward the gutter. 
These machines are followed by men push- 
ing brushes and sweeping the refuse 
through man-holes into the sewers, 


brougham type, with semi-elliptical springs 
forward and elliptical in the rear. It has a 
bevel gear shaft drive with full, floating 
type rear axle and a Westinghouse motor 
and controller. The car is richly uphols- 
tered in dark blue broadcloth. The com- 
pany has established a temporary plant on 
Brainard street, where a dozen cars are 
nearing completion. 

The new Chalmers 36, which made its ap- 
pearance about 2 months ago, is featured 
in the Chalmers exhibit. This car is shown 
in both fore-door touring ear and fore-door 
pony tonneau types. The show is again 
under the management of Walter Wilmot. 

Other exhibitors are: Annette Auto 
Garage, Jackson Automobile Co., Cole Motor 
Sales Co., Cunningham Auto Co., showing 
the Flanders electric, E-M-F 30 and Flan- 
ders motor cycle, Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 
Brush-Detroit Motor Co., Pratt-Carter- 
Sigsbee Co., Detroit Hupmobile Sales Co., 
Detroit Motor Wagon Co., Commerce Motor 
Car Co., Elmore Automobile Co., Brady 
Automobile Co., showing the Hudson line; 
Day Automobile Co., Lion Motor Sales Co., 
General Motors Co., Abbott-Detroit Auto- 
mobile Co., Cartercar Automobile Co., Regal 
Automobile Co., Oakland Auto Co., Poss 
Motor Co., Grant Brothers Auto Co., Cad- 
illac Motor Car Co., Buick Automobile Co., 
Overland Automobile Co., United Motor 
Detroit Co., showing Columbias and Max- 
wells; Seitz Motor Truck Co., Mitchell- 
Lewis Co., Flanders Mfg. Co., Pontiac; W. 
A. Paterson Automobile Co., Miller Motor 
Car Co., Foster Motor Sales Co. and the 
White Motor Co. 





SHOW AT STATE FAIR 

Lansing, Mich. Sept. 18—The motor ex- 
hibit at the West Michigan state fair was 
the largest in the history of that exposi- 
tion. There were seven exhibitors, as follows: 
Grand Rapids Auto Co., full line E-M-F 
and Flanders 1912 models; Moran Auto 
Sales Co., newest designs in Maxwells; 
Overland Motor Co., complete line of new 
Overland models; John Wasblom, com- 
plete line 1912 Mitchells; S. A. Dwight, 
used motor cars and new Everitts; W. 8. 
Farrant, Chalmers and Studebaker elec- 
tries, 1912 models; Becker Auto Co., new- 
est things in Fords. 





AT KENTUCKY FAIR SHOW 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 18—Exhibitors at 
the Kentucky state fair last week included 
the following: Wilder Motor Car Co., 
Everitt cars; Banks Motor Car Co., Ford 
ears; Studebaker Corporation, E-M-F and 
Flanders cars; Louisville Auto Supply Co., 
accessories; Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine 

tires. Scores of sales were reported. 
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Inspect Roads of New England States. 


MOTOR AGE 


Men Interested in Highway Improvement Make an Official 
Trip Under the Guidance of Touring Club of America With 
Idea of Getting in Personal Touch With Some of Workers 


EW YORK, Sept. 19—Represéntatives 

of the road departments of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and Washington and of the. United 
States Completed a 3-day inspection of 
New York and New England road con- 
struction today, under the auspices of the 
Touring Club of America. The tourists 
started from Albany Sunday morning and 
then Springfield, Mass. On Monday 
they circled around Springfield and then 
proceeded south to Hartford and Old Say- 
brook, finishing the day’s run at Waterbury. 
Local inspections were made today and the 
tour was concluded. 

Banquets and informal discussions on 
practical, theoretical and actual road-build- 
ing were held at Springfield, where the party 
was entertained at the New Kimball, and 
at Waterbury, where the road commission- 
ers stayed at the Elton. 


The purpose of the tour was not the 
interchange of ideas between the road au- 
thorities so much as bringing into personal 
contact the men who have charge of road 
improvements. A most astonishing con- 
dition was developed at the banquet held 
at Springfield, where under the direction of 
Dr. Logan Waller Page, director of the 
public road of the department of agricul- 
ture, all the road commissioners and a num- 
ber of experts outlined present and past 
practice in their art and told of experiments 
and their results. Each speaker in taking 
the floor specifically denied that he had dis- 
covered the ideal road from the viewpoint 
of the user and stated that there was an 
element of doubt as to the utility of any 
of the various practices in use today. 

Dr. Page presided over the session which 
was addressed by Mayor Lathrop, Commis- 
sioners Sohier, Catlin, Hill, President White- 
side of the Stevens-Duryea company and 
numerous others. 

On Sunday the tour started from the Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany. The noon control was 
at the Wendell house, Pittsfield, Mass. On 
Monday the investigations were so pro- 
longed in Massachusetts that the mid-day 
stop scheduled for Old Saybrook did not 
take place until late in the afternoon. 


A banquet and meeting attended by about 
forty was held at the Hotel Elton at Water- 
bury, at which Road Commissioner Mac- 
Donald of Connecticut made an interesting 
Speech with regard to his 16 years as a 
Conserver and builder of roads. 

The following took part in the tour: 
Logan Waller Page, Paul D. Sargent, United 
States government; William H. Catlin, New 
York state superintendent of highways; 
John A, Bensel, state engineer; Charles E: 
Treman, state superintendent of public 
works; Gordon Reel, highway department; 


A. H. Rennie, T. C. A.; J. D. Barnhill, 
treasurer T. C. A.; Henry MacNair, Blue 
Book; F. H. Elliott, secretary T. C. A.; 
Massachusetts highway commission; Harold 
Parker, William D. Sohier, Frank D. Kemp, 
L. J. Minahan, T. C. A.; William M. Kim- 
hall, T. C. A.; John A. Coulthurst, vice- 
president T. C. A.; Mayor E. H. Lathrop, 
William H. Whiteside, president Stevens- 
Duryea Co., H. C. Tenney, T. C. A.; W. M. 
Stevenson, T. C. A.; Albert ‘E. Lerche, 
president Automobile Club of Springfield; 
H. A. Brooks, T. C. A.; C. P. Pierce, 
Arthur Adams. Connecticut state highway 
commission: James H. MacDonald, Almon 
C. Judd, president N. E. Hotelmen’s Asso- 
ciation. New Hampshire: State Engineer 
H. C. Hill. Washington: L. J. Hewes. 





INDEPENDENT SHOW DOUBTFUL 

New York, Sept. 19—-Arrangements .vr 
both national shows that will be held .n 
New York in January are progressing 
satisfactorily. While no definite official 
announcement has been made that the third 
show has been called off, nevertheless it 
will not be held, it is declared. The reasons 
for this are two-fold. 

In the first place the Columbus Buggy 
Co., Geneva Wagon Co., Seitz Automobile 
and Transfer Co., Maytag-Mason Motor Co., 
Lion Motor Sales Co., Alpena Motor Car 
Co., Roader Car Co., Vandewater & Co., 
Crawford Automobile Co., Warren Motor 
Car Co., James Cunningham & Son, Me- 
Farlan Motor Car Co., and the Michigan 
Buggy Co., all of which were represented 
at the show held under the auspices of the 


A. M. ©. M. A. E. last year at the palace, 


have been reinstated to good standing in 
the N. A. A. M: and will show at the exhi- 
bition of that organization at the Grand 
Central palace from January 8 to 19. 

The news also was announced today that 
no dates had been given for the third show 
which was to have been held at the palace. 
The management of the palace would say 
nothing further and Mr. Longendyke, secre- 
tary of the A. M. A. A., was not available 
for a statement. 





SPEEDWAY FOR NEW JERSEY 

New York, Sept. 20—Early last week 
there was incorporated in Trenton, N. J., 
the Metropolitan Motor Speedway Associa- 
tion, whose object, as stated in the incor- 
poration papers, it will be to conduct races, 
contests, exhibitions with motor car, bal- 
loons, airships, ete. The incorporators named 
in the articles are I. Newton Quimby, Francis 
V. Dobbins and Edmund S. Johnson. The 
capital named is $1,500,000. The location 
selected for the speedway, which will be a 
2-mile circuit, is on the meadows between 
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Newark and Jersey City. The ground is 
at. present.a swamp, but the amount named 
in the articles of incorporation would seem 
to be quite sufficient to float the venture, for 
the ground is absolutely useless as it stands 
at present, and will be for years to come 
for any other purpose than that contem- 
plated’ in the new incorporation. It is 
located about 5 miles west of the Hoboken 
ferry, and could be reached from Columbus 
circle in less than 30 minutes. 

The course as planned will have but two 
real turns. On the south side, there will be 
a straightaway of 3,521 feet with two 
smaller straightaways on the back stretch— 
one 1,280 feet and the other 1,745 feet long. 
The track will be of sufficient width to ac- 
commodate large fields of starters, and so 
banked at the turns as to combine speed 
with safety. 

The total amount of land involved is 330 
acres, giving ample room for stands to 
accommodate 100,000 people and parking 
space for 10,000 motor cars. 

As regards accessibility, the new speed- 


“way is on the lines of the Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and 
Erie railways, including the new line from 
Manhattan Transfer into the Pennsylvania 
station at Thirty-third street and Seventh 
avenue. The Newark and Jersey City turn- 
pike is on the south side of the proposed 
speedway, and the Belleville turnpike touches 
its northeastern corner, the trolley line of 
the public service railway company’s trolley 
line following the former from Jersey City 
to Newark. 





MEET AT GRAND RAPIDS 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 13—In the 
circular track races here today at the 
western Michigan fair, the results were as 


follows: 


Two-mile exhibition for tire changing record 
—Harroun, Marmon. Time 1:32%. 
Five-mile match race—Jagersberger, Case, 
won. Time 6:07. McNay, Cutting, second. 
Five-mile free-for-all—Burman, Benz, won. 
Time 5:03%. Lee Oldfield, Mercedes, second. 
Three-mile exhibition—Harroun, Marmon, 
won. Time, 3:27%. Heinemann, Case, second. 
Time trials to lower local track record of 51 
seconds—Burman, Benz, :50%; Lee Oldfield, 
Mercedes, :561%4; Kilpatrick, Hotchkiss, :58%. 
Five-mile free-for-all handicap—Heinemann, 
Case, won. Time 5:14. Maxwell, Case, second. 


FIFTY IN THE GLIDDEN 

New York, Sept. 19.—About 2 weeks 
from the date set for closing entries for 
the Glidden tour of 1911, the list contains 
fifty names and from present indications 
will be increased to at least seventy-five 
before the time limit has elapsed. The 
additional names that have been placed on 
the list during the past week, include the 
following: 

E. R. Brackett, Jacksonville, Fla., Stod- 
dard-Dayton; Atlanta Ad Men’s Club, At- 
lanta, Ga., Corbin; R. S. Hall, Ocala, Fla., 
Cadillac; J. Epps Brown, Atlanta, Thomas; 
Charles Crook, Atlanta, Ga., Packard; Bob 
King, Anderson, 8. C., Mitchell; K. P. 
MeNeil, Jacksonville, Fla., Cadillac; L. C. 
Brown, Atlanta, Ga., Mitchell; St. Elmo 
Massengale, Atlanta, Ga., Garford, and 
Griffeth. Implement Co., Athens, Ga., 
Schacht. 
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The Truck Demonstration 


OME criticism has been heard from different quarters this 

year on the ground that the commercial vehicle tests have 
been hampered because of the imperfect state of the present 
rules governing such contests. That this is not so has been 
amply verified this week by the 3-day demonstration in the city 
of Chicago of all classes of delivery wagons and trucks by the 
Chicago Motor Club. The present rules seem to fit the case 
admirably. They are broad, common-sense regulations. They 
do not penalize for repairs or adjustments along the road but 
only for being late at controls and for putting in new parts to 
replace those broken or damaged too badly for use. This phase 
of the rules has been unjustly criticised because it is not so 
strict as in pleasure car contests where a contending vehicle is 
penalized for a loose nut or grease cup. The conditions are 
entirely different: In pleasure cars, an owner-driver is dressed 
in business clothes and not in a workman’s garb. If an owner- 
driver has to get under the car to tighten up a loose grease cup 
it may mean sending a suit of clothes to the cleaners; if he 
has to get into the clutch for one reason or another, a pair of 
gloves has been dirtied, perhaps a pair of cuffs soiled and some 
dirty coat sleeves obtained. Small matters of this kind cost the 
owner dollars and cents in a pleasure car, and so have been 
penalized in the rules. In the truck the case is different. The 
driver, to begin with, is a good mechanic, otherwise he could 
not have the job. He is expected to make repairs or adjust- 
ments while on the road; these are a part of his duty. He is 
dressed for such work; then why penalize a truck or delivery 
for slight adjustments or repairs which do not cost a solitary 
cent, except in the form of a few minutes delay; and the truck 
is penalized if it does not reach its control on time. 


zR a 


W ITH commercial vehicles the thing to demonstrate at 
present is punctuality and reliability. The business man 
who has a case of goods to deliver by a certain train, knows 
well that if they do not go by that train he may have them 
back on his hands, hence his first demands of a truck builder 
are for reliability and punctuality. These are what the present 
rules try to discover. They do not take any note of a 10-second 
stop to clean a spark plug, to turn up a grease cup or adjust a 
brake. These are duties that should be attended to when 
needed, and not at the end of the day, when, by neglect, some 
permanent damage may have been done. If the truck can make 
its delivery on time every day, it is doing a good work. Small 
adjustments may hasten the speed, and the fewer of these the 
better, 
a Lad 


NE feature of the truck industry that requires attention, 


and which is being experimented with, is the tire. The 
solid rubber tire is giving good results, but when a tire comes 
off it means changing a wheel. As one truck maker has 
expressed it, ‘‘It is a good blacksmith’s job to put on a solid 
tire.’? This tire business is one of the most serious in the truck 
field. Instead of changing a tire you have to change the wheel 
and generally the bearing in it. On a 5-ton truck a spare wheel 
is awkward to carry and adds considerably to the load. Some 
form of demountable tire is needed: The tire makers realize 
this, and are wrestling with a satisfactory fastener for such a 
rim. If such can be perfected, then’ the solid tire business will 
be on quite a different footing. 
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NE deduction from the Chicago truck and delivery wagon 

‘demonstration is that 5 or 6 miles are slow schedules for 
trucks with 614, 5 and 3% ton loads, and that 10, 11 and 12 
miles are too fast for 1,500 pounds and 2,000-pound delivery 
wagons and trucks, fitted with solid rubber tires and operating 
in zones of traffic. The reason is found in the traffic situation. 
In the business section of a metropolitan city there is what can 
be called a great traffic average and it is approximately 7 to 9 
miles per hour. Street cars that stop and start at all corners 
average this speed; single-horse delivery wagons are about the 
same; so are express and mail wagons. With streets well filled 
with vehicles traveling at this speed it is almost impossible for 
the light delivery wagon to make much better progress. It 
does do better and averages 11 to 12 miles, but it has to work 
hard in most cases to do it. It is the fault of the traffic and 
not the vehicle. It cannot go faster because the traffic police 
will not permit it. In the case of the big trucks, this traffic 
situation actually aids their case. Then, too, they get more 
consideration at the hands of the horse-drawn vehicles than 
do the light motor delivery wagons.. A teamster is afraid of a 
big 6-ton truck and will give it a right of way but will not 
show the slightest consideration for the small delivery. In open 
sections the small vehicle has the speed and can set a high 
average. 
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Balancing the Car 


+ ieee owner made the following remark when comparing the 
manner in which his car held the road as compared with other 
makes he had driven: ‘‘I can run along at 30 or 40 miles per 
hour with my own car without trouble, holding it on the road, but 
with a lot of other cars I have difficulty holding them on the road 
when traveling at 30 miles per hour or over.’’? The experience of 
this owner is the experience of scores of other owners. The expe- 
rience of this owner is the experience of many race drivers who 
are compelled to hold their cars on the course at speeds as high 
as 80 miles per hour. The answer to the query is balancing— 
balancing the car on all four wheels. Balancing takes into con- 
sideration the best alignment of the front and rear wheels; it 
takes into consideration the proper length of the lever arms on 
the steering connections as well as the length of the drag link 
from the tie rod to the ball arm attached to the steering gear; 
and it takes into consideration the proper adjustment of the 
springs and ‘shock absorbers to the load to be carried. To these 
might be added a dozen other details, including wheel camber, 
tire size, tire inflation, the body support on the frame and the 
distribution of the weight of the motor, gears and body on all 
four wheels. Several makers have not given this subject the atten- 
tion it deserves and the car owner has had to pay the bills. For- 
tunately he has been in ignorance as to the real cause of the 
troubles and has paid his bills as a matter of course. A poorly 
balanced car is harder on tires than a well balanced one. This 
has been proven in speedway and in road racing. The well bal- 
anced car that runs with all four wheels on the surface, apparently 
all of the time, is more than twice as easy on tires as the car 


‘whose four wheels are pounding the roadway or track all the time 


and which car is jumping around on the road surface. Well 
balanced cars have made long runs at very high speeds without 
tire trouble, whereas poorly balanced cars have had tire trouble 
every 50 or 75 iniles. "When the maker studies car balance le will 
be doing a great service to the car owner as well:as eventually to 
himself. 
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TawelvecHour Record Broken in England 


ONDON, Sept. 6—A 30-horsepower six- 
cylinder Sunbeam, driven alternately 
by its designer, Louis Coatalen, and Thom- 
as Richards, has smashed several of S. F. 
Edge’s long standing records, the feat be- 
ing accomplished September 1, when the 
Sunbeam ran 12 hours—from 7:16 a: m. 
to 7:16 p. m.—covering in that time 907 
miles, the exact mark aimed at when the 
drive was started. Edge made his record 
for 12 hours in 1907 in a Napier six dur- 
ing his 24-hour record drive. The Sun- 
beam got inside record at the fourth hour 
and in the 12 hours it did 907 miles, as 
against 799 miles 1,600 yards by Edge. 
The following table gives the Sunbeam’s 
hourly distances, as well as the previous 
best and the records that still stand: 


Sunbeam Previous 
Hour Miles Yards Miles Yards 
ere axwas 74 1076 89 892 
Do React eeke 50 430 173 = 810 
© cated camewiatas 223 594 261 1653 
tS Diliccrtee meee ee 300 142 271 1160 
SS ee ee 373 135 342 1350 
Sc nvanteceneeees 451. 445 407 
Dvctin oes Caen 525 368 474 360 
OG et RT 8S S 602 975 537 1210 
Ove cee ncceaee 678 158 609 720 
20) o fiiak Sceseres 757 82 670 1200 
BE iS de cata crs ieatie 832 1704 737 480 
12 iat ete oe 907 1535 799 1600 


The records from 1 to 3 hours, inclusive, 
still stand to the credit of A. Smith, in a 
Thames six-cylinder. 

The Sunbeam .ran most consistently, its 
fastest lap being 2:01.13, a speed approxi- 
mately of 80 miles an hour. Stops were 


.made each 2 hours to change the demount- 


able wheels, but at no time was the driver 
bothered by tire troubles. The Sunbeam 
has a six-cylinder motor with a bore of 
3.54 inches and a stroke of 6.29 at 1,800 
revolutions per minute. The cylinders are 
cast in two groups of three each, the 
valves being all on one side and slightly 
inclined toward the combustion chamber. 
The exhaust gases are conveyed away from 
the engine by two three-branched exhaust 
pipes. The carbureter, a Claudel-Hobson- 
Sunbeam, is on the opposite side from the 
valves. The Bosch dual ignition system 
employs two distributors and two sets of 
plugs are carried. There is a centrifugal 
water pump and bevel drive is employed. 





REPORTS ON ALUMINUM 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 16.—Not over a 
generation ago aluminum was little more 
than a curiosity. It was worth $15 a 
pound and its total production in the 
United States was less than 100 pounds a 
year, notwithstanding the fact that alu- 
minum is the most abundant of all the 
metals in the earth’s crust, of which alu- 
minum oxide forms about 15 per cent. The 
great progress made in the industry is 
noted in the fact that a report on bauxite 
and aluminum for 1910, just published by 
the United States geological survey, shows 


2 consumption in this country in that year 


of 47,734,000 pounds, valued at nearly 





MOTOR .AGE 


$12,000,000. The price has dropped from 
$1 an ounce to about 23 cents a pound. 

W. S. Phalen, author of the report, 
states that although aluminum has in re- 
cent years become a most important eco- 
nomic metal, it is at present produced only 
from bauxite, a ‘comparatively scarce 
mineral, and that even the great discovery 
which made this possible is only the first 
stage of wresting the metal from its vari- 
ous rock and earth combinations. Alumi- 
num is an essential constituent of all 
important rocks except sandstone and 
limestone, and is found in all clays. The 
supply is therefore practically limitless, 
awaiting only the perfection of a process 











September 23—Track meet, Point Breeze. 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Association. 

*September 23-25—Track meet, Detroit. 
Michigan State Automobile Association. 

October 1—Annual Gaillon hill-climb, 
France. 

October 3-7—Track meet, Danbury, Conn. 
Agricultural Society. 

October 7—Track meet, Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield Automobile Club. 


*October 7—Fairmount Park road race, 
Philadelphia. 


October. 7-14—Fall opening of Chicago Au- 
tomobile Trade Association. 

October 9—Oklahoma reliability run, Dally 
Oklahoman. 

October di = ian reliability run of 
Chicago Motor Club. 

October 9-14—Five-day reliability run, 
Denver Motor Club. 

*October 14—Santa Monica road race, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

October 15-25—Glidden tour, New York to 
Jacksonville. 

October 16-18—Reliability run of Harris- 
burg Motor Club. 

November 1—Track meet of Waco Automo- 
bile Club, Waco, Tex. 

November 2-3-4—Reliability run of Quaker 
City Motor Club, Philadelphia. 

eae 3-11—England’s annual Olympia 
show. 

November 9-11—Track meet, San Antonio 
Automobile Club. 

November 4-6—Phoenix road race, Mari- 
copa Automobile Club. 

November 9—Track meet of Maricopa Au- 
tomobile Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 

November 27—Vanderbilt road race, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

November 30—Grand prix race, Savannah, 
Ga 


January 6-13—Twelfth annual show, pleas- 
ure car division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison Square garden, New York 

January 6-20—Madison Square Garden 
show, New York City, Automobile Board of 
Trade. . 

January 10-17—Annual show, Motor and 
Accessories Manufacturers, Madison Square 
garden, New York. 

January 10-17—Annual show, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, 
Grand Central palace, New York. 

January 15-20—Twelfth annual show, com- 
mercial division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison Square garden, New York. 

January 27-February 10—Eleventh annual 
show under the auspices of the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 13-20—Show of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Mechan- 
ics’ building, Boston. 


*Sanction already Issued 
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for cheap extraction. This will be pleas- 
ing news to the motor car industry, in 
which large quantities of aluminum are 
used. 

There are a number of recently patented 
processes which show progress in the 
cheap. extraction of the metal from the 
common sources of supply. As aluminum 
in its various forms, both pure and as an 
alloy, possesses many remarkable quali- 
ties, it may be welcomed as a coming metal 
of great utility. Should it become as 
abundant and cheap a metal as may rea- 
sonably be expected, the industry holds 
boundless possibilities. An alloy called 
duralumin contains 90 to 95 per cent of 
aluminum, which at present prices would 
make it rather expensive, but it is claimed 
to have qualities as good as Bessemer steel, 
although it is only one-third as heavy as 
iron or brass. It possesses great hardness, 
even when annealed. 





SYRACUSE CLUB’S PARADE 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 15—There was a 
big turnout of machines owned by members 
of the Automobile Club of Syracuse for 
the motor parade last night, the fourth 
evening spectacle arranged for. the carnival 
of the Mystique Krewe of Ka-noo-no, the 
northern mardi gras, in connection with the 
annual New York state fair. Every partici- 
pant was a club member, and the parade 
was reviewed by Governor and Mrs. Dix, 
the governor’s military staff and various 
state officials. Nearly seventy cars were in 
line. The committee of judges, awarded the 
tirst prize for the most artistically decorated 
car to the Case Motor Car Co. Mrs. Thom- 
as F. Willis was awarded the prize for the 
most beautiful car driven by a woman and 
Louis Will was given the cup for the most 
uniquely decorated machine. The car that 
won the first prize was decorated in white 
and lilac. The hood, top, sides and back 
were solid walls of white with borders and 
backs of lilaes. 





ROAD CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Sept. 21—The fourth annual in- 
ternational good roads congress and ex- 
position opened in Chicago yesterday for a 
lengthy run, with representative men from 
all sections of the country in attendance. 
The congress is being held at the La 
Salle hotel and will continue to October 1. 
Governors of many states have promised 
to attend and it is hoped to have one of 
them preside each day of the congress. 
Arthur C. Jackson is president of the con- 
gress and among the weighty propositions 
he has mapped out for discussion are the 
Jackson. memorial highway, a national 
turnpike from Los Angeles to New York, 
and the proposed Lincoln memorial high- 
way. The congress also is expected to 
strongly advocate the employment of con- 
vict labor on the roads. 
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‘wenty-Four Out of Thirty-Two Trucks 





START OF TRUCK RUN FROM WHITE GARAGE 


HICAGO, Sept. 20—The first attempt 

of the Chicago Motor Club to pro- 
mote a commercial motor vehicle test has 
resulted in a glorious success, for of the 
thirty-two power wagons that started out 
Monday morning for a 3-day test, twenty- 
eight of them finished the demonstration 
tonight, twenty-four of them having per- 
fect scores. The Swanson, Monitor, one 
of the McIntyres and one of the Alcos 


were those to be withdrawn, while those 
penalized, but which finished, included the 
Reliance, No. 5 Sampson, No. 2 Mercury 
and the Adams. There wasn’t a single 
penalization imposed for lateness, while 
the .demerits were mostly for trifling 
causes which did not impair the capabili- 
ties of the truck. If anything the little 
fellows suffered by a fast schedule. The 
pace ordinarily would not be fast in the 























ROAD PENALTIES IN CHICAGO MOTOR TRUCK DEMONSTRATION 
DIVISION 2-K, 501-1,000 POUNDS 
Weight Weight Weight 1st 2d 3d 
No. Car Driver Full Empty Load Day Day Day 
BN 6 gS oa are ee Joe Alkofer ....... 2,850 1,810 1,040 0 0 0 
ee i. Aa William Lott ...... 2,890 1,840 1,050 0 72 0 
DIVISION 3-K, 1,001-1,500 POUNDS 
| eR rir Eugene Odin ...... 4,770 3,175 1,595. ‘0 0 0 
TPES: 05 3.0.500.04i0 v0 ws Albert Easterday 4,460 2,680 1,780 0 0 0 
eee Hugh Krankey 4,365 2,860 1,505 0 0 5 
ee eee Cc. kc) REOUNS «5. 0 0 3225 2,830 1,395 0 0 0 
GaN lag vn 1b 6's 2 10 Theo. Hollnagel . 4,335 2,680 1,655 0 0 0 
8 Krickworth yy Ge a. eS 4,425 2,710 1,715 0 0 0 
DIVISION 4-K, 1,501-2,000 POUNDS 
BL.  gaaSRSA Ge Ae sO | IRA ein oF 5,500 3,400 2,100 0 0 0 
RPE. boos vas ss ow oe L. Wallwork ..<..... 5,640 3,520 2,120 0 0 0 
11 MS o's cic o Stee Stak im R. LeMoon...... 5,480 3,400 2,080 0 0 “0 
12 ——e "Giant Ste se eal BE. W. Alpin....::. 4,860 2,780 2,080 0 0 0 
oN ge "er C.. C. McLean ..... 860 38,785 2,075 0 6 Q 
15 Swanton bg wis Seta Ao a EV OTIR <.0.0 0.0 0.0 4,925 2,840 2,085 out é 
16 Lauth-Juergens ..... Wm. Juergens ..... 5,620 3,500 2,120 0 0 0 
17 Lauth-Juergens ..,:..F. W. Herrick...... 5,430 3,330 2,100 0 Be: 0 
18's Depater 2.6. ais R. S. Mattoon...... ¥,990 3,940 5050 0 0 0 
ie, tf I a C. M. Barnikow.... 5,010 2,940 2,070 668 out 
WO UIE Sk cc eh cee GRONE oa 0s a cs cases ,700 2; ,630 0 0 0 
DIVISION 5-K, 2,001-3,000 POUNDS 
Be 1ARMEMI PO 0 aoe cs William Smith..... 6,720 3,675 3,045 0 out 
DiVISION 6-K, 3,001-4,000 POUNDS 
22 Stegeman ........... Oscar Stegeman.... 9,320 5,050 4,270 0 0 0 
a EEO os «sie a's a eso Gin as COPROY’s 5 c.2 0's 9,975 5,880 4,145 3 316 0 
: DIVISION 7-K, 4,001-5,000 POUNDS 
RES WEED aches Gioicca aes eM. ae 2: |. Ee 11,885 6,720 5,115 0 0 0 
DIVISION 8-K, 5,001-7,000 POUNDS 
ot RM ee ee. be KF. 7. O’Mara....... 15,900 8,745 17,155 0 0 0 
26 Old Reliable ........ a Pe CE 15,165 7,975 7,190 0 
27 Durable Dayton ..... PROD ons pk c ee SS 18,510 7,450 6,060 0 0 0 
28 Pope-Hartford ...... James L. Russell. ..13, "440 7,330 6,110 0 0 
ees og 7,001-10,000 POUNDS. 
PN ot. sooo b pe Atwell... ii 15,930 6,790 9,140 0 0 0 
30 Stegeman ........... Willian = .16,340. 8,215 8,125 0 0 0 
31 BOMMOR m0 ois ckn cin vin bec 5 MEO ESS ees 20,900 10,800 10, 100 0 0 0 
PE ORS RSS be: Thomas Rooney. . .20,480 10,370 10,160 0 out 
DIVISION 18%“ 10,001-15,000 POUNDS 
Be NOE Snes ca kca an Fred Berger........ 21,525 8,380 138,145 0 0 0 

















Three-Day Demonstration Re- 
sults in Fine Showing by Power 


Wagons — Four are With- 


drawn and Four Penalized 


open country, but in the city 11 miles an 
hour through the traffic almost was a 
scorch. 
First Day of Demonstration 

Chicago, Sept. 18—The first commer- 
cial motor vehicle test rum under the 
system evolved by the rules committee of 
the Manufacturers’ Contest Association, 
which makes the affair a demonstration in- 
stead eine is now on, with the Chi- 
cago M@tor Club acting as master of cere- 
monies, Complying with the wishes of the 
truck Gmakers, the event is designed to 
show the business world just how the 
power vehicles operate in Business service. 
The three routes chosen all are in the city 
or to adjoining towns, which really seem 


part of Chigmpo; the trucks carry their 
cataloged s in the shape of sand; they 
are allowed @mple time in which to make 


the trips and the penalizations are only 
for replacements, taking on supplies out- 
side of controls, for lateness and for 


damaged or lost parts, as will be shown in 
the examination at the end of the test. 


The routes selected for the affair aim 
to take in the entire commercial and man- 
ufacturing district of Chicago and adja- 
cent suburban cities. Today the trucks 
went to Hammond by way of Whiting; 
tomorrow they run north to Evanston in 
the morning, stop at noon at the stock 
yards so the packers may inspect the cars, 
and in the afternoon go to Oak Park and 
return; Wednesday the journey is a trifle 
more strenuous, being to Chicago Heights 
and return. The running schedules vary 


from 5 to 11 miles an hour. 

As a means of comparison, the club has 
arranged to send out a two-horse truck, 
carrying 2 tons of sand, tomorrow, with 
Chicago Heights as its turning point. It 
is calculated that it will take at least 





NO. 5, SAMPSON TRUCK 
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Make Perfect Road Scores at Chicago 


As a Means of Comparison 
Horse-Drawn Truck is Sent 
Out, Taking 2 Days to do 
What Motors Do In | Day 


2 days for the horses to make the round 
trip, which will make them finish at the 
same time as the motor trucks, which, 
however, do not go to Chicago Heights 
until Wednesday. 
Entry List a Good One 

In the entry line the club has made a 
record. In the first place it secured, thirty- 
two nominations, representing twenty- 
three concerns, which is a bigger entry 
list than the Chicago-Detroit run had and 
at five times the entry fee; in the second 
place every truck nominated started this 
morning from the White garage at Wa 
bash avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 

The first day’s run eliminated ortly three 
of the perfect scores, one of them being 
a withdrawal, another a minor penalty for 
taking on oil, and the third a big demerit, 
which probably will put the car out of 
the running for a prize. The Swanson was 
the one to pull out, its withdrawal being 
caused by a skid which broke a radius rod 
on the run home this afternoon. The Mon- 
itor first had clutch trouble, then rear axle 
trouble, which brought 338 points penalty, 
to which was added 300 more for being 
late at the night control. The veteran Re- 
liance, known as old Adam and which 
is declared to be the oldest truck in Chi- 
cago from a service standpoint, having 
been running for a local brewery for 5 
years, had to take on oil, for which it was 
assessed 3 points. The oiler on old Adam 
is a small one, fitted years ago, when 





NOON CONTROL AT HAMMOND THE FIRST DAY 


no one expected the trucks to do their 60 
and 70 miles a day. 

The run to Hammond and back today 
was more of a strenuous test than had 
been anticipated when the route was laid 
out. Ordinarily the trip would have been 
an easy one, but Sunday night Chicago 
was deluged by a downpour of rain that 
raised cain with the country roads. Of 
course the trucks could not run on the 
boulevards and to add to the trouble it 
was forbidden to strew confetti inside the 
city limits, which made the drivers go 
carefully, in order to avoid losing the 
course. On top of this the contestants 
on their way back found a big gang of 
workmen tearing up the street car tracks 
at South Chicago avenue and Stony Is- 
land avenue, where the road is not too 
good anyway. This eaused a congestion 
that looked serious for a time, but eventu- 


ally the tangle was straightened out and 
everyone got through. 

The noon stop at Hammond found every 
truck there on time. The 1-ton Decatur, 
pneumatic shod and carrying a ton of 
sand, made a remarkably quick run of it, 
covering the 20 miles in 1 hour 18 min- 
utes. It was demonstrated, however, that 
a pace of 11 miles an wour is a trifle too 
fast for the lighter vehicles over such 
roads, while the big fellows are not asked 
to go fast enough on a 5-mile an hour 
rating. 

It is interesting to note that the thirty- 
two vehicles carried in all 61 tons of sand, 
which shows that the average load ¢a- 
pacity of this representative field runs 
close to 2 tons per car. 

Second Day of Run 

Chicago, Sept. 19—At the finish. of the 

second day of the commercial motor yehicle 





ALCO, RUNNING THROUGH CITY TRAFFIC, AND SAURER IN SUBURBS 
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ON FIRST DAY TRUCKS ENCOUNTER STREET REPAIRING GANG © 





HELPING A BIG ONE AROUND AN OBSTRUCTION 


ONE OF 


test there were twenty-five left in the run- 
ning with perfect scores. Four had been 


withdrawn, while three others received 
demerits. The first day saw the Swanson 


pull out and the Monitor heavily penalized 
because of clutch and rear axle trouble and 
this morning the Monitor scratched. The 
Reliance, given 3 points yesterday for tak- 
ing on oil outside of controls, stayed in but 
as a result of replacing a bearing today 316 
points were added to its black list. 


The} Xo». 





THE THREE CLARKS MUD-PLUGGING 
, 


of having burned out a bearing and the 
latter through a damaged steering gear 
brought about by a mixup with a horse- 
drawn beer truck. Besides these there was 
another to receive demerits, No. 14 Adams 
which took on oil to the extent of 6 points, 
No. 6 MelIntyre hit a pedestrian and 
lost time in the mixup. but it managed to 
squeeze through and retain its. perfect 
score upto, tonight. 

So far the demonstration has been a great 


32 Alco and No. 21 McIntyre algo withdrew... Sticecess and 75 per cent of the starters are 


from the contest today, the former because left with perfect scores. 


The rum today was 


under conditions that must have been con- 
vincing to the business men, for most of the 
route was through the city traffic, the effects 
of which were felt by the lighter vehicles 
which found a pace of 11 miles an hour ex- 
cessively fast when they had to wind their 
way through the busy streets leading to 
Evanston in the morning and to Oak Park 
in the afternoon. At noon a stop of an 
hour and a half was made at the stock yards 
in order that the packers might have an 
opportunity to inspect the motor vehicles. 
This proved a happy idea and a big crowd 
was attracted, the Chicago Motor Club hav- 
ing advised Packingtown of the proposed 
visit through the advertising columns of a 
stockyards paper. The distance of the run 
was 61 miles. 

Carrying out its intentions, the club this 
morning dispatched the two-horse truck for 
Chicago Heights, the turning point of to- 
morrow’s run. No. 13 was given this con- 
testant and 4225 pounds of sand loaded onto 
the rig which itself weighed 4225 pounds, 
counting driver and observer. The horse 
rig got away at 9:10 a. m. and reached 
Pullman for dinner, where the postmaster 
obligingly checked it through. At 5:54, 
when Homewood had been reached, the 
horses concluded they had done enough for 
the day with a 20-1iile pull and so-a stop 
was made for the night, with Chicago 
Heights still 9 miles away. 

While it will be known tomorrow night 
just what vehicles made perfect road scores 
it will not be until Thursday noon that final 
results will be reached. The technical com- 
mittee plans a final examination Thursday 
morning which will be a mild sort of an af- 
fair in which only the essential points will 
be investigated. Brakes will be tested, steer- 
ing columns and transmissions looked into 
and one or two other points taken into con- 
sideration before the committee will attempt 
to pick the winners of the various classes. 
Third Day of Run 

Chicago, Sept. 20.—The third day’s 
run was to Chicago Heights and return, a 
distance of 61 miles, and twenty-seven of 
the twenty-eight survivors went through 
with perfect scores. The one to lose out 
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was No. 5 Sampson, which was penalized 
10 points for replacing a bolt in the tor- 
sion rod. The roads today were far from 
being good. 

There were two mishaps during the day. 
No. 17 Lauth-Juergens went into a ditch 
and broke a spring which, however, did 
not delay it any. The big No. 33 Savrer, 
the heaviest. truck in the test, broke 
through the planking of a bridge near 
Glenwood on the way back this afternoon. 
Being the leader of the flock, this sewed 
up the others and the entire outfit was 
delayed an hour and a half while the 
damage was being repaired. 

At 7:20 o’clock this evening the horse- 
driven truck checked in at the finish after 
a 2-days’ journey to Chicago Heights 
and return. The rig pulled out of Home- 
wood at 7:09 this morning. 


TRYING TO ENJOIN HUPP 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 20—Following close 
upon the retirement of R. C. Hupp from 
the Hupp Motor Car Co., of Detroit, a 
bill of complaint was filed September 19 
by that company in the Wayne county cir- 
cuit court, asking for a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining Hupp and others associated 
with him in a new company called the 
Hupp Corporation from using the name 
Hupp in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of gasoline motor cars, or in any 
other manner that would injure the busi- 
ness of the Hupp Motor Car Co; and espe- 
cially in connection with the manufacture 
of a small car which, according to an- 
nouncement, is to be placed on the mar- 
ket by the Hupp Corporation. 


The bill alleges that R. C. Hupp and 
brother, together with the Hupp Corpora- 
tion, have violated the rights of the Hupp 
Motor Car Co. by the use of the name 
Hupp in the motor car business, inasmuch 
as the Hupp Motor Car Co. used that name 
at the request of Mr. Hupp when the com- 
pany was incorporated, and has made the 
name well known to the trade and to the 
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public in general; that the use of the name 
Hupp by Mr. Hupp-in the new. company,’ 
the Hupp Corporation, has beeny and will’ 
be, a source of confusion and embarrass- 
ment to the Hupp Motor Car Co. and its 
dealers, to manufacturers and the general 
public with whom. it does business; and 
that such use of the name Hupp as already 
made on the part of Mr. Hupp and his 
associates in the company called the Hupp 
Corporation is an attempt to trade ille- 
gally upon and benefit by the reputation 
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_and standing of the Hupp Motor Car Co. 
It-is .stated, among other things in the 


bill of complaint, that the connection of 
R. ©. Hupp with the Hupp Motor Car Co. 
was terminated by the board of directors 
of that company, largely on account of 
Mr. Hupp’s: activities in promoting~ his 
personal interests in the Hupp Corporation 
through the influence and prestige created 
by the, Hupp. Motor Car Co. in connection 
with the name Hupp, which the latter com- 
pany claims the exclusive right to use. 





OLD RELIABLE AND THE DURABLE DAYTON IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF GOING 
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Industrial Activity in Michigan 


Studebaker Corporation Adds No. 10 Plant to its Group, 
Buying Ford’s Piquette Avenue Factory—Herreshoff Breaks 
Ground for New Establishment—Chevrolet in Land Deal 


ETROIT, MICH., Sept. 18—With the 

‘Studebaker Corporation adding anoth- 
er plant, to be known as No. 10, to its 
Detroit industrial group; with work well 
under way on the Continental Motor Mfg. 
Co.’s extensive new factory out in the 
Fairview district, and with plans either 
eompleted or nearing completion for at 
least two more mammoth motor car plants 
in the north end, the local outlook for the 
immediate future of the industry is any- 
thing but discouraging. 
Buys Old Ford Plant 

The big event of the week in local 

motor circles was the purchase by the 
Studebaker Corporation, through Walter 
Flanders, general manager of the Detroit 
factories, of the Ford Motor Co.’s old plant 
on Piquette avenue, directly east of the 
No. 1 plant of the E-M-F division. This 
gives the Studebaker interests two square 
blocks in this vicinity and adds greatly 
to their facilities. The plant had been 
practically deserted for some time, the 
Ford Motor Co. having abandoned it as 
an auxiliary factory. New machinery will 
be installed at once and the factory put 
in operation as soon as possible, with a 
force of 1,000 men. As already indicated, 
it will be known as E-M-F plant No. 10. 
The acquisition increases the company’s 
output 12,000 cars per year. 
‘ With regard to the purchase, Mr. Flan- 
ders said: ‘‘Our only purpose in acquir- 
ing the old Ford plant is to facilitate the 
extensions of our business. Last year we 
failed to supply the demand of our deal- 
ers and, though we are still far behind, we 
propose to build 50,000 cars for the 1912 
season. Of these 30,000 will be the Flan- 
ders 20 and 20,000 the E-M-F 30. One of 
the main purposes in bringing our dealers 
from all over the country to Detroit is to 
show them that we are going ahead just 
as fast as we can in the work of increas- 
ing our facilities. The acquisition of the 
Ford plant saves us months in time that 
would have to be devoted to building. 
Within 60 days we will be manufacturing 
250 cars a day.’’ 

The E-M-F payroll for August was $551,- 
677.07. The payrolls show 8,308 men em- 
ployed. 

Herreshoff Activity 

Ground was broken last week for the 
Herreshoff Motor Co.’s new factory on 
Woodward avenue, between Belmont and 
Trowbridge avenues, the site occupying an 
entire square. The property immediately 
adjoins Boston boulevard, one of the most 
exclusive residence ‘streets in the city, and 
the whole north end and several civic or- 
ganizations are greatly exercised over the 
company’s determination to build here. 


The Detroit real estate board has adopted 
resolutions strongly condemning the ac- 
tion, and there have been numerous con- 
ferences during the past few days be- 
tween representatives of the real estate 
board, the Detroit board of commerce and 
Mayor Thompson on the one side and the 
officers of the Herreshoff company on the 
other, looking toward the selection of an- 
other location for the plant. These nego- 
tiations have resulted in nothing thus far, 
however, and in the meantime the exca- 
vation work is rapidly going forward. 
Charles F. Herreshoff, vice-president of the 
company, says his firm will exchange the 
proposed site for any other on Woodward 
avenue equally desirable in size and loca- 
tion, and that unless such a substitute is 
offered by the time the excavation is com- 
pleted the buildings will go up en this site 
as originally planned. 

The company aims to make the new 
plant, because of its prominent location, 
as attractive as possible, a model in fact. 
The separate administration building, 
fronting on Woodward avenue, will be of 
red brick and cement, with ornamental til- 
ing in front and sides. The interior will 
be finished in white enamel and mahogany. 
This building will contain, besides the 
offices, spacious showrooms and a reception 
room for out-of-town customers. The fac- 
tory will conform to the administration 
building in exterior appearance. The 
power plant will be separate from the rest 
of the institution and will be located in 
the furthest corner of the lot. 


Chevrolet in Land Deal 

W. C. Durant, formerly head of the Gen- 
eral Motors Co. and behind the recently 
organized Chevrolet Motor Co., is the re- 
ported purchaser of 40 acres of land on 
Woodward avenue, north of the car barns, 


in Highland Park, which was sold by the ° 


Highland Park Land Co.*last week. Mr. 
Durant neither will affirm nor deny the 
report, but it is taken for granted in motor 
car circles here that he is the buyer and 
that he has acquired the property for the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. as a site for a fac- 
tory. The price paid was about $160,000. 

The Chevrolet company began experi- 
mental work several months ago in a 
small factory space on Grand River ave- 
nue. More recently its operations have 
been carried on in the Corcoran Lamp 
Co.’s plant. While its plans have been 
kept well under cover, it seems to be 


pretty generally understood by men in. 


the business that the company is prepar- 
ing to manufacture two models, a four 
and a six, both of French design. One re- 
port is that the company plans to build 
15,000 cars next year. 
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The Highland Park Land Co., from 
whom the site for the Chevrolet plant is 
reported to have been purchased, is com- 
posed largely of men closely identified 
with the Ford Motor Co., including Henry 
Ford, James Couzens, H. H. Rackham and 
others. 

Work on the big plant of the Conti- 
nental Motor Mfg. Co., on Jefferson ave- 
nue, just east of the Hudson plant, is 
progressing rapidly, and an effort will be 
made to have it in operation by January 
1. From 1,000 to 1,500 men will be em- 
ployed. It will comprise eight buildings 
and a power plant. All the buildings will 
be two stories high, except the machine 
shop, which will be a saw-tooth affair, 
200 by 280 feet, and will be of steel and 
concrete construetion, with steel sash. The 
factory at Muskegon will continue in oper- 
ation, but the general offices of the com- 
pany will be here. The present officers 
are: President and treasurer, B. F. Tobin; 
vice-president, R. W. Judson; secretary, 
H. J. Warner. 

May Move to Detroit 

Announcement is made from Grand 
Rapids that the Ignition Starter Co., of 
that city, manufacturer of the Disco 
starter, has decided to remove bodily to 
Detroit, where its operations will be car- 
ried on with greatly increased facilities. 
The Austin Automobile Co., of Grand 
Rapids, is making arrangements to move 
east, it is reported. 

Detroit also is to become the headquar- 
ters of the Mexico Latex Co., which manu- 
factures rubber from the milk of the cas- 
tilloa plant. Louis F. Newman, of this 
city, is president and there are two other 
Detroiters on the board of directors. The 
company has a plant at San Juan Bau- 
tista, Mexico, with a present daily ca- 
pacity of 3,000 pounds of finished rubber. 
Additional machinery is now on the way 
from England, which will greatly increase 
the capacity of the plant. 

Claude 8. Briggs has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Brush Runabout Co., 
and will head a new company now being 
organized for the manufacture ofa popu- 
lar-priced car to be known as the De- 
troiter. Several of the city’s most promi- 
nent business men are interested in the 
venture, which will be capitalized at $200,- 
000 at the start. A site is now being ne- 
gotiated for. The Detroiter will be manu- 
factured in two models, a five-passenger 
touring car and a two-passenger roadster, 
both selling at a low price. 

Mr. Briggs has been identified with the 
local motor car industry since 1909. He 
was the founder and the first president 
and general manager of the Krit Motor 
Car Co. He withdrew from this concern 
to join the Brush Runabout Co. 

A $1,000,000 company is being organized 
by Detroit and Lansing capitalists to 
manufacture a new motor fire chemical 
engine, the distinctive feature of which 
is that it pumps water from the mains 
like any other fire engine, the water being 
charged with a chemical as it passes 
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through the engine. The engine, as de- 
signed, has a capacity of 350 gallons of 
chemicalized water per minute. A plant 
is te be erected either in Detroit or Lans- 
ing as soon as the organization plans are 
completed. 

Thomas Neal, president of the General 
Motors Co., has returned from his busi- 
ness trip to Europe in the interests of the 
corporation. While in London he con- 
summated arrangements whereby the Bed- 
ford Motors, Ltd., passes into the control 
of the General Motors Co. It will be used 
for placing the Buick car on the foreign 
market. 

The directors of the General Motors Co. 
have declared a dividend of 344 per cent 
on the preferred stock, to be paid on Octo- 
ber 2 to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 22. 

At the annual stockholders and direct- 
ors’ meeting of the Abbott Motor Co., 
held last week, the officers were all re- 
elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, C. W. Jamieson; first vice- 
president, F. M. Knapp; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. M. Preston; secretary, Wade Mil- 
lis; treasurer and general manager, M. J. 
Hammers; assistant general manager, B. C. 
Spitzley; sales manager, W. T. Brush. The 
company has recently found it necessary 
to enlarge its general offices to provide 
accommodations for a greatly increased 
office force. It has also installed an up-to- 
date service department. 





CARS AT COUNTRY FAIRS POPULAR 

Morrison, Ill., Sept. 18—That the country 
fairs are becoming more or less motor 
shows was shown last week when at the 
annual Morrison fair, the western Illinois 
state fair, the greater part of the visiting 
crowd thronged the booths and tents of 
the various motor car exhibitors and 
seemed to forget the usual machinery and 
cattle exhibits which have, as a rule, been 
the main shows at the country fairs. It 
was all motor car and on the 3 days there 
were counted from 750 to 800 cars parked 
about the grounds every day while the 
usual parking of buggies and other horse- 
drawn vehicles was confined to a very 
small area as compared with former years. 

The car exhibitors put out their best ef- 
forts in making their exhibits attractive 
and showed from one to three cars each. 
Buicks were shown in a special tent and 
included touring cars and a truck. Regal 
cars were shown in a tent and had on ex- 
hibition the underslung models. Cadillac, 
Reo, Ford, Oakland and Overland each 
had one car and the demonstrators for 
each concern had all they could do each 
day answering questions and attending to 
the crowds. 

An interesting feature of the show was 


the arranging of the Buick 1,800-pound 


delivery wagon with planks to accommo- 


date thirty-two full-grown men after 


which the driver took this crowd for a trip 
of two laps of the famous Morrison race 
track and made excellent time considering 
his load. - 
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Colorado Car Dealers Are Optimistic 


Arrival of New Models Arouses Agents in Denver and Good 
Year is Predicted—Better Crops Than Expected Materialize 
and Reports from Country Districts Are Most Encouraging 


ENVER, COLO., Sept. 18—Now that 

most local dealers either have received 
their 1912 models or have in hand detailed 
description and pictures of the new cars 
from their factories, a forecast of next 
year’s business can be made with some 
degrée of satisfaction. A few months ago 
it was hard to find a hard-headed, con- 
servative dealer who could survey with 
much hopefulness the approach of a new 
season; now there are but few who do 
not look forward to the greatest year 
in the history of the motor car, and are 
backing up their optimistic predictions 
with orders which run from 30 to 200 per 
cent larger than those of 1911. It is con-. 
ceded by nearly all that 1911 has been an 
exceptionally dull year, and the gloomy 
outlook which comes with business depres- 
sion was not brightened any at the be- 
ginning of the summer when there was 
every indication that Colorado farmers 
would harvest a crop considerably short 
of the average. That the crop fears were 
not wholly justified and that late rains 
came to the rescue of the state’s business 
is shown by the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of a few districts, the crops have 
turned out to be much nearer normal and 
that with the prevailing high prices for 
food stuffs the farmers will receive a 
normal return from their land. 

It has been a hard year for the dry- 
farming conntry of eastern Colorado and 
but little business is looked for from that 
section. From‘other parts of the state, 
reports are more encouraging. Some beet 
sugar factories which did not open last 
fall are to be open this year, a fact which 
speaks more eloquently than any figures 
regarding Colorado’s production of sugar 
beets, one of its most important crops. 
One of its other greatest sources of wealth 
is its fruit, and from the districts where 
most of it is raised come stories of a 
bounteous supply for which good prices 
will be obtained. Some of the mining 
camps have had a season of great pros- 
perity and the production of mineral has 
been increased. 

It is only on such facts as these that 
local agents are basing their belief in a 
good season for the 1912 models, and a 
canvass of them showed but few who are 
not extending for the new year. A 
few there are who think the dullness of 
the present year will continue and who 
regard present financial conditions as the 
worst in the history of Denver and likely 
to continue. Such business men, in the 
motor world at least, are decidedly in the 
minority. 

Not only do Colorado agents expect 
more sales, but: they predict that'a higher 


grade of cars will be sold. Those who 
have received demonstrators say that or- 
ders now in are far in advance of those 
placed at the same time last year, and 
that in the city a high grade of car is 
being bought. While the trend of the 
rural trade is as yet somewhat uncertain, 
the indications are the medium priced cars 
will prove the most popular. There are 
some, however, who say that 1912 will be, 
as a whole, a medium-priced year in all 
communities. 

One dealer reports the week as being 
the heaviest in his experience here, his 
sales amounting to $14,000. One day’s 
business aggregated $6,200, and. he has 
more prospects in sight than ever before. 
While all the agencies are not making 
such reports they nearly all seem thor- 
oughly satisfied and their orders are far 
beyond their supply. 





REO PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 21—According to 
General Superintendent Richard H. Scott of 
the Reo Motor Car Co. a conservative esti- 
mate is that the production of the 1912 
model will amount to 9,000 cars. . Before 
the winter is over the company expects to 
employ 500 more men, which means that 
about 1,700 men will be on the payroll. 

To prepare for the unusually busy season 
the factory will be closed for a 10° days’ 
invoice. This will be the first time since 
the opening of the factory 6 years ago that 
the machinery has not been in motion. 

The capacity of the Reo plant is 1,000 
cars a month, but that capacity cannot be 
reached in October, November or December. 
But by January the company hopes to have 
its raw material pushed far enough along 
through the various departments so that the 
capacity of the factory will be reached. 
For 8 months the departments will be’ oper- 
ated to their full extent. During some of 
these months it is expected the factory will 
exceed its normal capacity. 

Heretofore the company has had parts for 
its motors finished by other ,concerns. Last 
year that meant approximately $500,000 
worth of business which went outside the 
city of Lensing. During the coming months 
the company expects to finish these parts in 
the factory in this city, which explains the 
additional 500 employes. 

The manufacture of the Reo motor truck 
also will be pushed with greater activity, 
beginning October 1. The manufacturers 
estimate conservatively that the plant will 
turn out at least 4,000 commercial cars 
during the year and that it will be impossi- 
ble to meet the demand for the trucks, In 
fact they say that 4,000 cars'is the mini- 
mum estimate. - oe 
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After Day of. Brilliant 
Sport Lee Oldfield in 
Knox Runs IntoCrowd, 


Eleven Spectators Be- 
ing Killed in the Crash 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 
16—A day of splendid 
motor racing sport, upon 
what visiting cracks declared 
is the premier dirt mile 
track in America, was 
shadowed today by tragedy 
in the special 50-mile event 
in which competed two 
merged divisions of cars. 
In the forty-seventh mile of 
this race, watched breath- 
lessly by a throng of 75,000 
persons. that jammed the 
giant stands and stretched, 
many deep, about the fences 
clear around the track— 
with the infield filled with 
carriages and motor cars— 
occurred one of the worst 
tragedies recorded in the 
annals of the grim sport. A 
front tire upon the Knox 
ear driven by that young 
Lee Oldfield whom many mistakenly believe 
to be related to Barney, blew out upon the 
turn leading into the back stretch. 
Oldfield Loses Control of Car 
Oldfield was flying at the rate of nearly 
70 miles an hour, in hot pursuit of Ralph 
de Palme, the star of the day and the 
leader in the race. With the bursting tire, 
Oldfield lost control and the car shot 
diagonally across the track and into the 
outer fence, behind which were massed 
many spectators. Converted in an instant 


into a gory Juggernaut, the car plunged 
through the crowd, while the debris of the 
fence and mangled human forms were 
alike flung high in air, and ploughing 
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PRESIDENT TAFT ARRIVING AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


through a bed of soft cinders, turned over 
and over and stopped far beyond the scene 
of impact, a dismantled wreck. Oldfield 
still clinging stupidly to his steering wheel 
as he went through the fence, was thrown 
some distance away. He sustained some 
broken ribs and internal injuries; he was 
more fortunate than many. For when the 
final toll was taken tonight, it was found 
that eight men and one 9-year boy—the 
son of one of them and who was found 
clinging to his dead father’s hand—had 
been killed and eight others injured. 

To add a final touch of irony to a hor- 
ror that Ralph de Palme and Bob Burman 
declared later had been unequaled in their 
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DePalma in Simplex 
Breaks 25 and 50-Mile 
Records— President 


Taft Witnesses Part 
of the Days’ Program 


respective racing experi- 
ences, the tragedy did not 
stop the race. While there 
clanged the bells of ambu- 
lances, hurrying to the 
scene, and race officials 
megaphoned for physicians 
in the grand stand to hurry 
to the spot, the contest con- 
tinued, and at its close de 
Palme in his Simplex fin- 
ished without a stop, on 
one tireless rim, and with 
the new world’s figure of 
47:21.65 for 50 miles done 
on a dirt circular track, to 
his credit. When the first 
half of the race was done 
he had negotiated a new 25- 
mile world’s mark of 23:15. 
15. His division in this 
merged race was division 
B, for cars 300 to 600 cubic 
inches displacement. In ° 
division A, the Abbott-Detroit, driven by 
Mortimer Roberts, which plugged through 
without stopping, was the winner. 

Middle Distance Race Is Finished 

After the death-dealing crash occurred, 
the drivers looked toward the officials, as 
the cars came around. the homestretch. 
Apparently the pilots expected the signal 
to stop. But none was given, and they 
kept on. It was by a miracle, seemingly, 
that others were not killed during the re- 
mainder of that race, for the track at the 
scene of the accident was half filled with 
people. In taking that turn for the re- 
mainder of the race, de Palme and the 
others reduced speed .appreciably, and 
threaded their way among the reckless 
groups that had encroached upon the track 
with wonderful dexterity. So skilfully 
did they manage that nobody further was 
hurt, though many were grazed by mere 
inches, Had it not have been for this 
incident, which caused him to lose time at 
this turn for the final three laps of the 
race, de Palme undoubtedly would have 
returned a mark considerably lower. 

With the conclusion of this race two 
more, the second heat of the Remy grand 
brassard and the 5-mile open class, re- 
mained to be run. Starter Fred J. Wagner 
lined up the contestants for the second 
heat of the brassard event. However, by 
this time the great crowd in the stands 


“had become in a measure’informed of the 


extent of the tragedy yonder, and there 
was a menacing growl of dissent. There 
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was a hurried consultation in the officials’ 
stand and the announcement was then 
made that, ‘‘because it was found impos- 
sible to keep the people ‘off the track, 
there would be no more racing.’’ Then 
followed the inevitable morbid rush to the 
spot that had been made a shambles. 

It was a ghastly finale to the most ex- 
citing day of motor racing sport the city 
had ever seen. Tragedy seemed alien to 
the lovely spot, set in the most picturesque 
of scenery, and to so perfect a September 
day of sunlight, blue skies and balmy 
breezes. The visiting drivers had become 
enthusiastic in their tuning-up spins over 
a course that they unanimously declared 
was the fastest in the country. Only 
shortly before the start of the fatal race 
President Taft, the guest of honor for the 
closing day of the New York state fair 
and the-honorary referee of the motor 
events, had been driven in a motor car 
and with a military escort, past the stands, 
upon his way uptown to resume his long 
tour westward. It was here that he made 
his first address, speaking upon agricul- 
tural subjects in the morning. It was the 
fifth year of motor racing at the fair, 
under the direction of the Syracuse Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, and this year, 
for the first time, regularly sanctioned by 
the A. A. A. Never before had there been 
a serious accident, and tonight the officials 
of the meet seem fairly stunned. 

Earlier Racing Interesting 


From the standpoint of racing, the day 
was a complete success. LEarlier in the 
afternoon Bob Burman—who certainly 
played in hard luck today—broke the 
track record for a mile, flying start, with 
the Blitzen Benz. And even then the 
hoodoo was working, for an instant after 
Burman had swung into the homestretch 
at the end of his hurtling flight, wild yells 
broke from the crowd as the .uachine be- 
gan an unaccountable thumping and zig- 
zagged this way and that, while Burman 
worked like a trojan at the wheel and 
fragments of machinery were hurled high 

‘in air. Bob kept the car out of the fence 
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DE PALMA, POLE; LEE OLDFIELD AND BURMAN START 50-MILE RACE 


and it developed that a piston had broken 
as the flyer swung into the stretch. - As 
it was, he lowered the track record of 
:48:92, made by de Palma in his Fiat here 
in 1910, and had it not been for his mis- 
hap, he would undoubtedly have bested 
the Brighton mark of :48.62 which he 
made on Labor day. It was hard luck for 
Burman, for the Blitzen was out of com- 
mission for the rest of the races today. 

Vieing with this event and the 50-mile 
race, was the event for the Remy brassard 
and trophy. In this there lined up de 
Palma in his Simplex, Burman in a Jenat- 
zey Mercedes and Kilpatrick in a 200- 
horsepower Hotchkiss. Burman had been 
forced to change cars on account of the 
accident to his Blitzen Benz. De Palma 
won the race in 2:54:57, though Burman 
gave him a stubborn rub until the final 4 
mile. 

Thrilling finishes were many, and it was 
the snappiest kind of racing throughout 
the afternoon. In division 2, class C, 161 
to 230 inches displacement, the Ford, 
driven by Frank Kulick, and the Abbott- 
Detroit, Mortimer Roberts, had a stubborn 
battle that brought the great crowd to its 
feet. Roberts succeeded in nosing out his 


opponent by a half car’s length, and as 






CARS IN THE PADDOCK AT SYRACUSE FAIR GROUNDS 


he won again in his class in the 50-mile 
event, with the same car, he was one of 
the stars of the day. 

The most sensational finish of the day 
was furnished in the 5-mile event for cars 
with piston displacement from 301.to 450 
cubic inches, when Burman, in the Opel, 
trailed Turner in the Amplex for the en- 
tire distamee till the last turn into the 
homestretch. Then Burman shot down the 
stretch like-a bullet and just nipped the 
honors at the wire by a nose. It was a 
finish “that set the “crowd cheering like 
mad. 

The event for cars of piston displace- 
ment from 231 to 300 cubic inches proved 
to be a struggle between two speedy Mer- 
cers, and Hughie Hughes, out for blood, 
succeeded in beating de Palma, doing the 
5 miles in 4:57:22. , 
Victory for de Palma 

Much interest attached to the seventh 
event, for cars 600 inches in displacement 
and less, with a minimum weight of 2,100 
pounds, because in this race de Palma and 
Burman were to clash. It proved de 
Palma’s first victory of the afternoon, 
while the hard luck of Burman continued. 
De Palma entered his Simplex and Burman 
his Opel. The other starters were Bill 


ee 
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Turner, Amplex; Fred Belcher, Knox, and 
John Raimey, Cino. 

Belcher stalled his engine at the pis- 
tol’s erack and was out of it without 


moving. At the end ofthe first mile Bur- 


man fell out, because of tire trouble. The 
Cino quit during the next mile for a simi- 
lar reason.. At the end of the fourth mile 
de Palma had a 4-mile lead over Turner. 
the only other driver left in the race, ana 
completed the tenth mile % mile to the 
good in 9:39.56. 

The crowd was on the qui vive for the 
Remy brassard event, and right here oc- 
curred a considerable delay. Just previous 
to it there had passed the presidential 
party and escort, preceded by a water 
cart. Some one in the desire to avoid the 
inhalation of dust into the Taft lungs, had 
given orders for a sprinkling cart to pre- 
cede the parade. The entire homestretch 
was soaked and slippery and the starters 
for the Remy brassard properly refused to 
endanger their own necks and those of the 
crowd till the track should dry. So there 
was an hour’s delay, while everyone 
watched the aviators’ flights and the bal- 
loon ascension. 


Start of Big Race 


When the race was finally started three 
ears leaped away in a flying start for the 
3-mile flight. Burman drove the Mercedes 
ear which Lee Oldfield had been scheduled 
to drive. De Palma was at the wheel of 
his Simplex and Kilpatrick guided a 
Hotchkiss. The race was between de 
Palma and Burman, though the Italian 
never was headed. Burman came up to 
close quarters several times, but de Palma 
leaped away, and in the final rush he 
cinched first honors by 200 feet in 2:54.57. 

There was another delay before the 50- 
mile race was under way. A big field from 
the combined divisions faced the starter, 
including Burman’s Opel, de Palma’s Sim- 
plex, Oidfield’s Knox and Turner’s Am- 
plex in division B, while in division A, 
Hughes, Roberts, Morton and Raimey 
drove respectively a Mercer, Abbott- 
Detroit, Klinekar and Cino. At the start 
of this ill-starred event de Palma, next 
the rail, leaped away in the lead, and 
when the tangle had unsnarled Burman 
was found in second place, close to his 
rival’s wheels. Third was the little Kline- 
kar. The crowd in the stand cheered fran- 
tically as they came around the first time, 
and at the end of the second mile the 
order was unchanged. With the third 
mile, however, Burman had dropped back 
to third place, and soon afterward had to 
quit because of engine trouble. 

De Palma’s car, tuned to the minute, 
continued to sweep around in splendid 
style, continually increasing its lead. The 
Knox grabbed second place for several 
miles, when Turner’s Amplex headed it. 
And, by the way, in the program Fred 
Belcher was scheduled to drive the Knox, 
and Oldfield was substituted without any 
announcement to that effect being made 
from the officials’ stand. This Knox car 


It was a hollow victory. 
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WINNING CARS IN DENVER RUN—NO. 


was sent here for the races from Spring- 
field, Mass., the home of the Knox Auto- 
mobile Co. It is the car which Belcher 
drove in the 500-mile Indianapolis race. 
gaining a place. Belcher drove it here 
from Springfield and it was then turned 
over to Lee Oldfield. 

While the higher-powered cars were 
struggling, the Abbott-Detroit kept plug- 
ging on. Other cars in its class ahead of 
it had to stop frequently to replace. tires 
and the final result was that, without 
having to halt for any accident, it won. 

The race had drawn well toward its 
finish, and de Palma had long since an- 
nexed a new world’s record for 25 miles, 
when the Knox and Amplex, which had 
been in close rivalry, appeared to gain 
new leases of life and tacked onto the 
ear of the flying de Palma, Oldfield in the 
lead. De Palma then was just a lap ahead 
of them. For circuit after circuit the race 
continued. Suddenly, in coming down the 
homestretch, a yell broke from the crowd. 
There was a loud report and the tread ‘of 
one of de Palma’s tires flew high in the 
air. He kept on and the rubber was im- 
mediately ripped in pieces by the crowd 
for souvenirs. 

Oldfield’s Tire Blows Up 

On the following lap there were ex- 
clamations among the crowd on the state 
of one of the front tires on the Knox. It 
was literally in ribbons. On the following 
lap Oldfield glanced inquiringly toward the 
group of racing men at the foot of the 
officials’ stand, presumably to see if he 
should stop for repairs obviously neces- 
sary. It is asserted by some Officials that 
the driver was signaled to keep on. 

On the second lap thereafter occurred 
the accident. The tire blew up and there 
was subsequent business for the doctors, 
the hospitals and the undertakers, 

It is asserted about the hotels tonight 
that, after the accident, some officials 
asked the starter to stop the race and that 
he refused. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that a motor cycle race was run off 
after the accident, and that the drivers 
were ordered to line up for the second 
heat of the Remy brassard before the 
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3, ALLEN BOWEN; NO. 4, DR. LAZELLE 
growing resentment of the crowd com- 
pelled the summary closing of the racing 
program. 

There were heart-rending scenes at the 
various city hospitals tonight, and Lee 
Oldfield, who lay in a cot at one of them 
suffering from his injuries, was placed 
technically under arrest. All he had to 
say was: ‘‘A tire blew; that’s all | 
know.’’ Starter Wagner was freely criti- 
cized by local officials for continuing the 
race, but he claims he tried to flag de 
Palma. 

De Palma, who was right ahead of Old- 
field when the crash oceurred, said tonight 
that he did not realize till the race was 
over the extent of the accident. ‘‘I’ve 
been in scores of meets where people were 
killed and wounded,’’ he said, ‘‘but this 
is the worst I ever saw. I understand Lee 
Oldfield has had but little experience. An 
experienced driver might have kept his 
ear in the course, but you never can tell.’’ 

C. Arthur Benjamin, of this city, the 
chief prometer of the meet, said that the 
police had tried to keep the people from 
the fences, but such was the size of the 
crowd that it could not be done. 

Summaries: 


Five miles—i61 to 230 inches, non-stock; 
Mortimer Roberts, Abbott-Detroit, won; 
Frank Kulick, Ford, second. Time, 5:05.79. 


Five miles—231 to 300 inches. Hughie 
Hughes, Mercer, won; De Palma, Mercer, 
second. Time, 4:57.22. 

Five miles—301 to 450 inches. Burman, 
Opel, won; Turner, Amplex, second. Time, 


oO: YA, 0 

Attempt by Bob Burman, Benz, to lower 
track record and world’s track record. Time, 
48:82; former record, :48.92. 

Ten miles—600 inches. De Palma, Simplex, 
won; Turner, Amplex, second. Time, 9:39.56. 

Three miles—Remy grand brassard and 
trophy race, flying start. First heat, De 
Palma, Simplex, won; Burman, Mercedes, 
second. Time, 2:54.57. Second heat declared 
off after accident. 

Fifty-mile race—Special event, two divis- 
ions simultaneously. Division A, for cars 
under 300 cubic inches, Mortimer Roberts, 
Abbott-Detroit, won; Hughie Hughes, Mercer. 
second. Division B, for cars 300 to 600 cubic 
inches, De Palma, Simplex, won; no second. 
Time, 47:21.65, world’s record for 50 miles 
on circular track. Time for the 25 miles by 
De Palma, 23:15.15, world’s record for the 
distance on circular track. 


Taft Wires Condolence 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 17—President 


Taft, speeding westward after his visit 
to the state fair, sent this message to H. 
H. 8. Handy, president of the Syracuse 
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START FROM DENVER OF ANNUAL CHALMERS’ OWNERS CONSISTENCY RUN 


chamber of commerce this afternoon: 
‘‘Have just learned of the deplorable 
accident and loss of life and serious in- 
juries in the motor car race. I extend to 
the families of the deceased and to the 
management of the fair my heartfelt con- 
dolence and. sympathy. I earnestly hope 
that the injured are recovering.’’ 

Two other persons died Sunday as a 
result of their injuries, making a total of 
eleven dead, and another lay at that time 
at the point of death. Coroner George R. 
Kinne and the state fair commission have 
begun steps for a rigid investigation of 
the accident. There will be a searching 
inquest, but the date is not yet set. An 
opinion has been asked from Attorney 
General Carmody by the state fair com- 
mission as to the liability of the state for 


damage claims on account of the deaths - 


and casualties sustained. 

Lee Oldfield, driver of the Knox, was 
reported in a serious condition at the hos- 
pital of the Good Shepherd. He is, how- 
ever, expected to recover. Sunday after- 
noon he was able to talk, declaring he was 
not an inexperienced driver and blaming 
the policing of the course for the acci- 
dent. 

Starter Wagner denies with emphasis 
that he refused to stop the race or that 
he made certain heartless remarks ascribed 
to him. ‘‘I tried my best to stop the 
race,’’ he declares. ‘‘As de Palma came 
tearing down the stretch after the acci- 
dent I waved a yellow flag, a signal for 
him to stop, but in the confusion he prob- 


ably didn’t see it and completed the 50 
miles, ?? 





TWO TIE IN CHALMERS RUN 

Denver, Colo., Sept 16—The second an- 
nual Chalmers owners’ consistency tour 
which was run on Thursday and Friday of 
this week from Denver to Estes park and 
return resulted in a tie between Allen De 
berry Bowen and Dr. Edward Lazelle. 
The result was in doubt throughout the 
entire contest. 

Twenty-four cars entered the event, and 
«lthough all were driven by amateurs 
there was not a single instance of mechan- 


ical trouble in the entire distance of 200 
miles. Tire troubles were confined to the 
one car driven by E. B. Field, Jr., vice- 
president of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone Co. The excellent management of 
the event and the successful, though 
doubtful, conclusion, are bringing a shower 
of congratulations upon the McDuffee Mo- 
tor Co., Chalmers agents in Denver, under 
whose auspices these annual tours are held. 
This year’s run will ‘become in reality two 
tours, for within the coming week the two 
leading cars will decide the tie by a run 
to Colorado Springs and return, and it is 
expected that a number of other enthu- 
siasts will act as escorts. 

Bowen and Lazelle had only 2 points 
each charged against them, and the third 
ear driven by F. C. Dreher was charged 
with only 3 points. The showing is re- 
markable inasmuch as the drivers were 
comparatively unskilled in tour driving 
and that there were nine secret controls 
along the road, a penalty of 2 points being 
made against any car passing the control 
either 2 minutes behind or ahead of sched- 
ule. 

The twenty-three competing cars, filled 
with guests of the owners and gaily deco- 
rated with pennants, left the McDuffee 
salesrooms at 8:30 Thursday morning. 
They were started off 1 minute apart, the 
schedule being so arranged that the aver- 
age speed of the first car was 17 miles an 
hour, the second 18 miles, the third 19 
miles, the fourth 17 miles, and so on. The 
twenty-fourth car contained officials. 

The scoring was discontinued at the 
mouth of the Big Thompson cafion, where 
the party stopped for a picnic lunch. The 
rather hard run through the cafion into 
Estes park was made as a pleasure trip, 
and the guests attest that it was a pleas- 
ure in every sense of the word. Hotel 
Stanley, Estes park’s most luxurious hos- 
telry, was the headquarters of the Mc- 
Duffee guests while there. They were ten- 
dered a dance in the evening. Friday 
morning after reaching the entrance of the 
Thompson cafion on the return trip, the 
tour proper was resumed. The route of 
the homeward journey included Boulder 
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and here the contestants stopped for lunch 
at the Boulderado hotel. Denver was 
reached about 5 p. m. 

While the judges were figuring up the 
scores light refreshments were served and 
C. A. Johnson, president of the Rocky 
Mountain Highway Association, delivered 
an address in which he announced an ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for the building 
and improvement of Colorado roads. After 
the judges had announced the outcome he 
presented the silver cup, known‘as the Mc- 
Duffee trophy, to the winners, who will 
decide the final holder of it at a later 
date. 





SHOWING FIRE APPARATUS 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 20—The largest 
and most comprehensive collection of motor- 
propelled fire fighting apparatus ever gath- 
ered in America is that which has been in- 
stalled in the Auditorium in connection with 
the twenty-third annual convention of the 
International Association of Fire Engineers. 
There are forty distinct pieces of equipment 
on display, distributed among the following 
concerns: Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co., 
Cincinnati; American LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Co., Elmira, N Y,; Thomas B. Jeffery 


.& Co., Kenosha, Wis.; Kanawha Chemical 


Fire Engine Co., South Charleston, W. Va.; 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
M. C. Lilley Co., Columbus, O.; Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis.; Nott Fire 
Engine Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Petrel 
Motor Car Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Peter 
Pirsch & Co., Kenosha, Wis.; Robinson Fire 
Apparatus Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Seagrave 
Co., Columbus, O.; Webb Motor Fire Appa- 
ratus Co., St. Louis, Mo.; James Boyd & 
latest types of motor equipment, all of 
which were interesting sights. 

On Wednesday morning the manufactur- 
ers gave exhaustive tests and demonstrations 
of the apparatus on the Milwaukee river at 
State street bridge. At the conclusion of 
the tests, all apparatus was brought back 
to the Auditorium for simple exhibition pur- 
poses. The size and height of the hall 
made it possible to raise aerial ladders, 
water columns and other features of the 
latest types of motor equipment. 

Among the most interested visitors at 
the convention are the members of the com- 
mittee of the New York fire department 
which is investigating apparatus to be pur- 
chased with the $750,000 fund set aside for 
the purchase of motor-propelled equipment 
in New York. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Chief Kenlon, Battalion Chief 
Howe and Captain Demarest, and they 
will investigate fully. 

Every chief attending the convention— 
and there are 850 or more of them—is talk- 
ing motor fire equipment. Two papers ‘of 
interest will be read during the sessions, 
both dealing with this subject. Chief 
Thomas Ballantyne of Savannah, Ga., will 
discuss gas engine-propelled apparatus and 
Chief W. H. Daggett of Springfield, Mass., 
will speak on electrically-propelled equip- 
ment. 
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Ford. Winner of‘Omaha Reliability Run 


MAHA, NEB., Sept. 18—A Ford car 

won the third annual World-Herald 
reliability, run under the auspices of the 
Omaha Motor Club. A Marion was sec- 
ond. The Ford was entered and driven 
by Max Gottberg, of Columbus, and the 
Marion was entered by the Marion Auto 
Co. of Omaha. The prizes were $250 and 
$150 given by the World-Herald. The 
4-day run, September 12-15, was from 
Omaha to North Platte and return, a total 
of 666 miles. The scores of the cars 


follow: 
Technical Road 

No. Car score score Tot. 
UD.” SG a en 13 1 14 
19 es eee v3 0 33 
De aise suscep pp pan 35 3 38 
pe eo eee 25 17 42 
27 Paige-Detroit ....... 50 0 50 
1D PUTO ~ Sb csico 0 o0c00s 54 0 54 
Be BREA mean 37 22 59 
BR ot San eas Sines oe 98 0 98 
FT NOD 5 5a a 65's Keds’ 195 0 195 
pt) Be RA ary 139 57 196 

0 Pees Oe ee CS ees 19 17 209 


No. .8,,.2-ton Kelly truck, entered by 
Andrew Murphy & Son, made complete 
trip in but little longer time than touring 
ears, and with a perfect road score. 
Good Roads Prizes Awarded 

The World-Herald event was a dedi- 
catory run of the newly improved North 
Platte -Omaha-Colorado highway. The 
good roads feature was just as predomi- 
nant a one as that of the contest of the 
cars. The good roads judgés who went 
on this trip decided that Hall county had 


the best roads of any on the North Platte 
route, between Omaha and North Platte. 
The World-Herald, various motorists and 
some of the commercial clubs of towns 
along the way contributed $800 in prizes, 
$500 for the county on this route having 
the best road and $300 for the township. 
Since the announcement of these prizes, 
in the spring, a great deal of work has 


been done on this highway. Good roads 
and motoring organizations have done a 
remarkable work during the summer. 
Grades have been raised to the proper 
level, concrete culverts have replaced the 
old wooden ones, the roads have been wid- 
ened, dirt has been piled in to fill up ruts, 
or where it was too sandy and to fill up 
the approach to culverts, one of the worst 





FORD, DRIVEN BY MAX GOTTBERG, WINNER OF OMAHA RELIABILITY 








ROAD PENALTIES AND RESULTS OF OMAHA TECHNICAL EXAMINATION 








ROAD PENALTIES 


No. 1, mga gee R. Wilson, driver: 
Filled radiator, 8; repaired radiator, 14 min- 
utes, 14. ‘Total, 17. 

No. 2, Ford—E. R. Brown, driver: Stopped 
5 minutes, work on steering Deane, 5; stopped 
15 minutes, work on steering housing, 15. 
Total, 20. Withdrew at Lincoln on account of 
cracked steering housing, but continued with 
contestants to Omaha, arriving ahead of sched- 
uled time. 

No. 8, Ford—Joe Kopec, driver: Motor 
stopped, 1; motor stopped, adjust carbureter, 
1; lost way, 20 minutes late at Omaha, 20 
Total, 22. 

No. 4, Lion—W. E. Kennedy, driver: 1 
minute work on road pan, 1; hooked one pan 
bolt at Grand Island, 1; changed one casing 
at North Platte, after checking .in, 10; fast- 
ened loose mud pan, 5. Total, 17. 

No. 5, Ford—Max cetiers, driver: Killed 
motor near Lincoln, 1. Total, 1. 

No. 6, Velie—H..S. Baker, driven: \Adjust- 
ing carbureter, 2 minutes, 2; bending cut-out 
push rod, which hit flywheel, 1 minute, 1. 
Total, 3. 

No. 7, Chalmers—E. H. Sprague, driver: 
Perfect. é 

No. 9, Case—F. W. Kent, driver: 26 min- 
utes late at Lincoln, 26; 15 minutes late at 
Omaha, 15; adjusting valve at Hastings, 2 
minutes, 2; cleaning spark plug and adjusting 
valve at Hast minutes, 6; putting in 
oil, west of Lincoln, 3; cleaning spark plug 
and adjusting valve at Lincoln, 5 minutes, 
Total, 57. 

‘ ss 10, Maxwell—J. J. Tesan, driver: Per- 
ect. 

No. 12, Marion—Ed. O.. Donnell, driver: 
Perfect. 

No. 14, Alcoo—J. L. Smith, driver: Perfect. 

No. 16, Paige-Detroit—L. J. Trayner, driver : 
Stop 15 minutes fan belt broke and taking on 
water, 18; stopped at Fremont, put on new 
belt and filled radiator, 8; filled leaky radiator 
near Schuyler and weed 15 minutes, 15; 
engine stopped, filled radiator, 5.; loose hot air 
pipe, 3 minutes’ stop, 3; readjusting carbu- 


reter, 4 minutes, 4; engine stopped 10 minutes, 
filled radiator, 13; 26 minutes late at Lincoln, 
26; water at lard, 3; stopped near Kearney 
10 minutes, water, 13; stopped near Overton 
4 minutes, water, 7; stopped for water 10 min- 
utes, Lexington, 13; water, west of Lexington, 
3; Water at Gothenberg, 1 minute, 4; water 


west of Gothenberg, 3; adjusting carbureter, 
noon control, 2; water near Nor Platte, 3. 
Total, 138. 

No. 27,  Paige-Detroit—Bruce Malcolm, 
driver: Perfect. 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATION. 


No. 5, Ford—Loose bearing, left front wheel, 
5; two leaky hose connections, 2; loose pro- 
peller shaft housing, 4; nuts off two bolts, 
filler board, 2. Total, 138. 

No. 12, Marion—Both front wheels and right 
rear wheel loose, 15; oil pipe disconnected, 3; 
wire bracket gone on boiler, 2; hood fastener 
gone, 2; loose terminal, 4; broken presto 
clamp, 5; pumping up tire while in control, 2. 
Total, 33. 

No. 6, Velie—Two front wheels loose in 
bearing, 10; right rear axle loose bearing, 5; 
loose oil connection, 1: cutout rod unscrewed, 
1; rear bearing loose in transmission, 5; fan 
bracket loose, 4; break in gas light line, 3; 
spring saddle loose in right wheel, 4; lost oil 
cup, 2. Total, technical, 35. 

o. 1, Lexington—Steering gear loose on 
frame; 2; leaky radiator, 20; tail pipe on muf- 
fler “loose, 1; straps off right rear wheels, 2. 
Total, technical, 25. 

No. 27, Paige-Detroit—Both body side mem- 
bers broken, 20; right front steering pivot 
loose, 15; front main bearing in motor. loose, 
5; exhaust pipe coupling loose, 1; spring 
broken on side of gear control, 5; leaky oil 


pipe, 1; leaky gas line, 1; strut rod loose, 2 
Total, 50. . 
No. 10, Maxwell—Both rear wheels_ loose, 


10; rear axle, loose bearing in differential, 5; 
steering pivots loose, 30; leaky oil pipe, sight 
feed leaking, 2; disk loose on magnet, 2; rear 
universal leese, 5. Total, technical, 54. 

No. 3, Ford—Two front wheels loose, 10; 
tight rear wheel loose, 5; bolts loose on tire 
rod, 2; emergency brake, 13; left fender 


cracked, 5; one loose terminal, 1; horn bulb 
broken, 1. Total, 37. 

No. 14, Alco—Right rear wheel loose on 
bearing, 5; left front gy clip: broken and 
right rear spring clip loose, 15; steering pivots 
loose, 30; hanger bracket loose on muffler, 1; 
transmission bearing loose, 5; emergency brake 
test, 11; distance in wheels, 25; lamp nut 
loose, 1; nut loose in wind shield, 1; magneto 
shaft leaking oil, 1; breathing tube loose, 1; 
fan belt loose, 1. Total, technical, 98. 

No. 7, Chalmers—Right rear, right front 
and left front wheel bearings loose, 15; six 
leaves broken in left, one leaf broken in right 
rear spring, 35; right side rear axle housin 
loose, 60; right rear door and dust guar 
broken, 50; exhaust pipe loose, 1; propeller 
shaft loose both ends, 10; distance between 
axles, 10; bent and broken right fender, 6; 
nut gone left front lamp, 1; shock absorber 
bent, 3; pressure pipe cracked, 3; radiator 
loose on support, 4; right lamp bracket broken, 
3; dust pan bent, 3; wire broke on cut out, 1. 
Total, technical, 195. 

No. 9, Case—Right rear wheel loose, 5; one 
leaf .broken left front: spring clip loose, 6; 
steering pivot loose, 5; one cylinder missing 
fire, 1; leaky hose connection, 1; transmis- 
sion leaking oil, 1; emergency brake rod broken, 
100; foot brake, 7 points; distance in wheels, 
5; lamp bracket broken, 3; footboard bracket 
loose, 3; muffler rod loose, 1; loose oil connec- 
tion, 1. Total, technical, 139 points. 

No. 4, Lion—Right front and left rear wheels 
loose, 10; steering gear loose on frame 
three rocker arm bolts loose, 12; two loose 
connections, 2; front brake, 51; emergency 
brake, 15; spreading wheel, 60; pan _ loose, 
left side, 3; muffler bracket broken, 30; nut 
loose on brake rod, 1; screw loose on footboard, 
1; bolt broken, lamp bracket, 1. Total, 192. 

No. 16, Paige-Detroit—All-four wheels loose 
in bearings, 20; right front steering pivot loose, 
155. y loose on frame, 2; knob off door 
handle, 1; loose terminal, 1; leaky water 
jacket, 50; carbureter pert, 5; foot brake test, 
5; hood catch gone, 1; bolts out truss rod, 
left side, 1; n down, right side, 3; left 


front lamp bracket loose, 3: fender iron broken, 
Total, technical, 115. 


6; loose fan belt, 2. 
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features of these roads before. Drags have 
eome into general use all along the way, 
and systematic work is done after every 
rain. 

Some of the counties had done the work 
so recently on their roads that they had 
not yet gotton packed down in good con- 
dition. A little later, however, they will 
be in the best condition. This is espe- 
cially true of Merrick county. The roads 
through this county were about the sandi- 
est of any county on this route. This sum- 
mer a great deal of money has been spent 
balding up the road after a sample mile 
which was built under government direc- 
tion last year. Farmers volunteered their 
services and that of their teams. Dirt was 
carried some distance onto the roads, and 
they were greatly improved. 


First Day’s Run 


The first day’s run, Tuesday, was from 
Omaha to Grand Island. This was the 
shortest run of the 4 days, being only 151.9 
miles. The eighteen cars entered in the 
contest left Omaha at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Owing to recent unfinished im- 
provements near Fremont, the first check- 
ing station, a different route was followed 
in going to that city. The cars went out 
over the military road from Omaha, go- 
ing through Elk City, Arlington and Fre- 
mont. The run of 36 miles was made in 
fast time. Columbus was the noon con- 
trol. In the afternoon the cars ran through 
Merrick county, and there were many ex- 
pressions of surprise at the amount of 
work that had been done in this county 
since last year’s World-Herald run. A 
total of 1414 miles in this county has been 
graded this year, including 4 miles of bad 
sand, and some small hills. The sand 
roads were covered with a mixture of 
gumbo and clay. 

Birds Eat Confetti 

The second morning brought a difficulty 
right at the start. Two bags, containing 
100 pounds of confetti, had been shipped 
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ahead to Grand Island, but they could not 
be found at that city. Nothing could be 
found to serve the purpose at first dntil 
someone suggested corn. Never thinking 
that the birds might eat it all up, the idea 
was seized upon, and 100 pounds of shelled 
corn was loaded into the pilot car. This 
served to guide the way all right, al- 
though greedy birds ate part of the trail. 

The run this day was 168 miles to North 
Platte, but it was covered in good time. 
Recent rains, however, had left mudholes, 
and for a time, especially in the morning, 
chains had to be used. The Kelly truck 
was the first to strike these muddy spots 
in the morning. The driver had no chains, 


but some were improvised and the truck 


got through. 


Fifteen miles out from Lexington, the 
noon control, the contesting cars were met 
by a delegation from that city, were pre- 
sented with handsome souvenirs and es- 
corted into the city. The Dawson county 
fair was in progress and the cars went 
out to parade around the race track, before 
thousands of people, before going on in 
the afternoon. 

At the night control at North Platte a 
Maxwell had a narrow escape. A man was 
filling it with gasoline and a spectator 
threw a lighted match carelessly onto the 
gasoline can. The car was enveloped in 
flames for a moment, but prompt action on 
the part of some of the contestants 
checked them speedily and the car con- 
tinued in the contest.. The tourists were 
the guests of the Elks’ Club in the even- 
ing. D. E. Watkins, secretary of the state 
association, held a meeting to organize a 
Lincoln county motor club. 

The third day’s run was 174.6 miles in 
length. As far as Shelton it was doubling 
back over the same route traveled the day 
before. At Lexington the cars arrived at 
10 o’clock, and were parked in the fair 
grounds. The contestants were given the 


freedom of the fair grounds, including all 
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of the side shows. Then the route swung 
over to Hastings, on the South Platte 
route. The pacemaker and the Lexington 
car got off on the wrong road and traveled 
about 12 miles extra. 
Hastings to Omaha 

The run from Hastings to Omaha, the 
fourth day, 172.4 miles, was made over the 
South Platte route. The way is a great 
deal more hilly, but there was not so much 
mud on this route, and the contestants 
found a great deal of interest in good 
roads along the way. Practically every 
mile of this route has been improved this 
summer. The morning run to Lincoln was 
made through a drizzling rain, so that the 
cars put on a little extra speed. Prac- 
tically all had arrived at 11:30. The cars 
reached Omaha between 2 and 6 in the 
afternoon. All of the cars entered arrived 
on time. The last car to reach Omaha 
was the big truck, which came all of the 
way through without a mishap. 


All of the contestants were warm in 
their praises of the treatment along the 
way by the farmers, and the interest be- 
ing displayed in the roads. They’ found 
such signs as ‘‘Let ’er out; now’s your 
chance,’’? posted along the way. And the 
run bids fair to have further added to 
the interest in the improvement of the 
highways. 


ATLANTA MEET POSSIBLE 

Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18—Talk of. fall 
races on the Atlanta speedway, heard first 
when the Atlanta. Dealers’ Association was 
organized, has been revived. George W. 
Hanson, manager of the local E-M-F and 
Flanders branch, and Johnny Woodside, 
a local amateur, who has taken part in 
races on the local track, are working on 
the scheme and believe that they will get 
enough cars to make it interesting. . The 
meet will be run entirely by the dealers’ 
association, and the track will be donated 
for the occasion by the Atlanta Automo- 
bile Association. Along with the coming 
of race talk there seems a revival of inter- 
est in a local,dealers’ show, which will be 
housed in the Auditorium-Armory, where 
the one and only southern national show 
was staged. 





FORD WINS. DUNLOP TROPHY 
Winnepeg, Sept: 16—Making: 25 miles 
over a 1-milercireular dirt track in 25 min- 
utes 35 seconds W. Rogers in a Ford car 
cleaned up the field in the Dunlop trophy 
race, the feature of the fall race meet held 
here today. Under the auspices of the 


_ Winnipeg Automobile Club a card of eight 


races was run off. Four thousand Winni- 
peggers journeyed the 7 miles out to Kirk- 
field track and were rewarded by some ex- 
cellent driving. Summary: 


Twenty-five miles, — trophy—wW. 
Rogers, Ford, won; Plew eo, second; J. 
Mavor, Halladay, third. Time, 25:35. 


Ten miles, str tipped chassis, up to 230 cubic 
pene age ‘ord, won; Piews, Reo, second,” 


Five’ ee mete cars up to td gable — 
—Reed, mobile, won; olson, iy 
= second; Rugg, Empire, third. Time, 


Peon 


Time; 10: 
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TELLS OF EXPERIENCES 


Camping in Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia—An Ideal Outing 


INNIPEG.—Editor Motor Age—For 
the first time in history the almost 
impenetrable passes of the Canadian Rock- 
ies and the Selkirk mountains, a distance 
of 1,133 miles, have been traversed by 
motor cars under their own power. The 
party consisted of eight, five men, two 
women and one 4-year-old lad. The two 
cars which made the trip were a Cole 30 
and a Stearns 60. F. D. Sloan drove his 
Stearns and the writer in a Cole. 


On leaving Calgary, it was our intention 
to climb the Crow’s Nest pass and Mor- 
risey heights, penetrate the valley be- 
tween the Selkirk and Rocky mountains 
to find Lake Windemere, where a fort- 
night was to be spent in trout fishing. It 
was 5 o’clock on a Sunday evening when 
we left Calgary on our way to McLeod. 
We annexed a man who swore he knew 
the best way to McLeod and then prompt- 
ly proved his ignorance of the value of an 
oath by losing us, not once but several 
times. Under his directions, we boxed the 
compass with the dim distant lights of 
McLeod as our destination. Still under 
his directions, try as we would we could 
not get a single rod nearer to the elusive 
town until 2 o’clock in the morning, when 
we unknowingly ran upon one of its refuse 
piles in outlying districts to the north. 

As the afternoon of the following day 
approached we found ourselves before 
Frank, Alta., beneath whose present site 
a city of dead lies buried, 80 lives having 
been obliterated by tons of boulders which 
crashed from the mountain top above, 
wiping out the town. Even as we drove 
through beneath the crests we were 
startled by puffs of dust which lowered 
from the mountains, followed immediately 
by a mass of small stone, which the 
natives claim presage another big slide in 
the near future. 

At Coleman, where we stayed the second 
night, a friend and his wife joined us in 


ee 
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¢ MAKING CAMP FOR THE NIGHT 


a Hudson car. Early Tuesday morning we 
started the climb to the top of the Crow’s 
Nest pass, a climb which our predecessors, 
in two cars, had to be hauled up. Heavy 
with luggage and an over-complement of 
passengers, our cars made the grade, 
breasting the height triumphantly. On 
past sylvan lakes whose beauty we never 
dreamed, we went to the Great Divide 
marking the height of land of Canada— 
where water falls into a trough and 
spreads equally, one-half toward the Pa- 
cific and the other half toward the At- 
lantic. 

Passing Fernie, we secured a guide who 
knew the roads. Mud was our first en- 
counter, but we escaped its detaining 


clutches and sped on toward Morrisey. lf 
a motorist never has climbed the nar- 
rowest of sandy roads on a grade ap- 
proaching 40 degrees, never been obliged 
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while in this precarious position to make 
dangerous turns around swerving walls of 
rock, then he can hardly know the experi- 
ence which was ours as we made the 
ascent to Morrisey Heights. When our 
ears struck real terra firma again I know 
we all breathed a thankful expression of 
relief. Along a mountain river, whose 
glacier source was discernible above, we 
traveled for many miles under the shade 
of cathedral pines. We had blowouts 
which were not confined to meal-time. 
They overtook us at any old place on the 
road, but, excepting the fact that we 
sometimes had to crawl half way over a 
cliff to get the jack under the axle, they 
did not bother us greatly. 

Along this river trail we pushed slowly, 
motors throttled down that we might have 
time to appreciate the beauty of Nature. 
Our reverence was rewarded by a view of 
a lost bear cub, a white-tailed deer and 
hundreds of inquisitive black squirrels. 
The underbrush seemed alive with game. 
At Krag, where we halted in hope of sup- 
per, we were met by a cold stove and an 
irate chink cook, who steadfastly refused 
to humor our hungry anatomies. We lay 
down, but did not sleep. Mosquitoes drove 
us back to our machines and we made a 
midnight trip to Fort Steel, a deserted 
placer mining camp. That night we ar- 
rived at our goal—the shores of Lake 
Windermere. 

The few people who lived along the lake 
were kindly disposed toward us, but the 
raison d’etre of the trip, trout fishing, 
looked bad. One tiny trout which a man 
had secured at motor boating 40 miles and 
walking 10 was the only visible fish. Re- 
tfacing our tire marks, we found a friend 
who led us to the spot where fish 
abounded, and staid there 4 days. 
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MEAL TIME AT LAKE WINDEMERE 


The trip back was, in effect but not in 
detail, a replica of that which took us to 
the lake. Wolves, bears, wildecats and 
mountain lions, recently captured, were 
among the most interesting of the things 
we saw.—Herbert Mapes. 

TWO TRAILS CONNECTED 

Beloit, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—A de- 
light to the tourist is a connecting route 
between the Overland trail in Nebraska and 
the Santa Fe trail in Kansas. 

All of the eastern traffic to the moun- 
tains and western coast should, after leav- 
ing Chicago, take one of the river-to-river 
routes across Iowa to Omaha or Nebraska 
City, then follow the Overland ‘trail, an 
ideal highway through Nebraska, to the 
west. If it is desired to finish the last 
leg of the journey over the Santa Fe trail 
and on through the south to California 
one can leave the Overland trail at Min- 


den, as here suggested, and without any 
inconvenience at all take this proposed 
route to the Santa Fe trail at Ellinwood 
or Great Bend and continue on to the west. 
This proposed route is direct, as good as 
any highway in the world and can be 
driven at any speed without a gear change. 


The total distance of the route is 175 
miles, starting at Minden, Neb., on the 
Overland trail and going south through 
Macon and Franklin, Neb., cross the Re- 
publican river on steel bridge, then turn 
left, continue down the river road to a 
point one mile west of Rivertown, thence 
south straight into Smith Center, Kan. 
From Smith Center go south to Portia, 
thence southeast to Downs, Glen Elder, 
Beloit, thence’ south to Victor, Yorktown, 
Sylvan Grove, Wilson, Claflin and Ellin- 
wood or Great Bend, where the Santa Fe 
trail is reached.—R. M. Anderson. 
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ENJOYS LONG MOTOR TOUR 


Scenery from Westfield, N. Y., to Chau- 
tauqua Lake Very Impressive 

Des Moines, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Des Moines newspaper men tell me that 
my summer motor car trip was the longest 
ever taken by any Des Moines motorist 
and as I covered 5,703 miles their claims 
may be right, for in company with Mrs. 
Evans, in a Columbia touring car I made 
the journey clear across from Iowa to the 
Atlantic coast and return, taking in many 
side trips which greatly increased the mile- 
age. 
My routes will not likely be of any 
great interest to other tourists but just to 
show the line I followed I will point out 
the chief cities through which I passed on 
my way to the coast and return. Leaving 
Des Moines early in June we followed the 
famous river-to-river road to Davenport, 
then to Chicago, and through the follow- 
ing cities: South Bend, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo, Rochester where we remained for 
a week during the Shrine conclave, Syra- 
cuse, Saratoga Springs, Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, Vt., the Brattenwoods, Polar 
Springs, York Bluff, Me., Portsmouth, N. 
H., Beverly Farms, Revere Beach, Boston, 


Springfield, Hartford, Bridgeport, and New 


York City. In all this made a total mile- 
age of 5,703 which we covered in 51 days. 


In the first place, when I purchased a 
new car for the trip I had everything in 
gun metal instead of brass. I had the 
ear electrically lighted and an extra gener- 
ator provided. To provide for the night 
runs, which, however, were few and far 
between, I had a large searchlight con- 
nected by wire cord so that the entire car 
would be in the spotlight. 


In the rear under the trunk rack I had 
a second large steel, a tool box in which 
I placed a rope, a saw, an ax, a 2-gallon 
ean of surplus gasoline, a gallon of oil and 
a gallon of hard grease. And right here 
I want to say that that extra 2 gallons of 
gasoline was the best provision I made. 
Up in the mountains of Vermont, 15 miles 
from a town the spring which floods the 
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carbureter caught and I lost all of the 
gasoline. * The 2-gallon can in the rear 
of the car proved a life-saver and took 
us into the next town where we got a 
fresh supply. In addition to the tools and 
supplies which I have mentioned I packed 
a complete kit of tools for taking off and 
putting on tires. On the running board I 
attached a refrigerator basket which 
proved to be a great boon on the trip. 
Here we carried lunches and such liquid 
refreshment as was wanted. Nearly all of 
our noonday lunches came from the basket, 
as we ate any time between 11:30 and 
1 o’clock, when we found a spot which 
particularly suited our fancies. 

Traveling all day in the heat I found 
that when tires were pumped to the limit 
the heat would expand them and cause 
many blowouts. After searching for a 
remedy for this trouble I found that by 
reducing the pressure 15 pounds to a tire 
I had scarcely any trouble from this 
source. On especially hot days whenever 
I had a chance I turned cold water on the 
tires for several minutes. After this I 
had no tire troubles. 

I experienced scarcely any trouble in 
getting good hotel accommodations and at 
no time did I write or wire ahead. In 
this connection I might say that in my 
ease at least I found that the rates at the 
hotels themselves reasonable, but that the 
garages which were conducted by the ho- 
tels, almost without exception, improved 
every chance to hold a man up for the 
highest prices for accommodations and 
supplies. The nearer I got to the oil cen- 
ters the more I paid for gasoline. 

I can imagine no more beautiful scenery 
than that through which we passed. 
Around Lake Champlain, through the 
Adirondacks, the Green and White moun- 
tains and along the Atlantic shore made a 
trip which to an Iowan at least seemed fit 
for the gods. In all this beauty there were, 
of course, a few scenes and places which 
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impressed us more than the others and 
among them I might mention the trip 
from Westfield, N. Y., to Johnston and 
then to Chautauqua lake. Lake George is 
one of the most beautiful spots for a 
tourist I have ever seen and Hotel Fort 
William Henry is the most ideal spot in 
America, in my opinion. 

Throughout the greater part of our trip 
the roads were good but in this connection 
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ROM Delaware water gap to Naza- 

reth, Pa., on the Philadelphia route, . 

the ro is fair to good. There 
‘only are one or two bad spots. 

From Laston to Wilkes-Barre the road 
is in good condition, except from Easton 
to Saylorsburg, which is a little rough. 

There is a new route from Saylorsburg 
to Bartonsville which is much better 
than the old route with gravel as good 
as macadam and should be used in pref- 
erence to the old route. 

From Bartonsville to Wilkes-Barre it 
is all macadam except for 2 miles from 
Blakeslee to Stoddartsville, which is very 
poor. 

Going into Wilkes-Barre there is a 
new road from the mountain the other 
side of Bear creek, to the city. By turn- 
ing right instead of left one comes on a 
fine macadam and it eliminates the hilis 
encountered on the other two routes. 

The Giants’ Despair mountain road 
while very steep and winding, is in fairly 
good condition. 

From Wilkes-Barre to Scranton the 
road is full of holes and mu a 

From Scranton to the water gap the 
road is in poor condition. Tourists should 
be sent to Hlmira and points north in 
New York state by way pig ay nt ha 
and Waverly instead of the Empire 
tour to Scranton and Binghamton as the 
Scranton-Binghamton road is reported in 
es! bad shape. 

rom the water gap to New York via 
Port Jervis and Goshen the road is in 
excellent shape. 

There is a poor stretch from the water 
gap to Shawnee now under repair. 

From Ohester to Warwick there is a 
good road, also from Monroe to Green- 
wood lake. 

The route, Tuxedo to Greenwood, is 
over quite a long mountain road but is 
excellent prove and not a hard climb, 
winding through the woods and affording 
pleasant views. 

The direct route from Suffern to New 
York through Jersey is closed and will 
remain so most of the summer. Tourists 
can take the other route to Nannet and 
Englewood or go via Nyack and into 
New York. 
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I must say that all the other states in the 
union must give Massachusetts the palm 
for good roads. The only really heavy 
hills which we encountered were in the 
White mountains and we experienced little 
difficulty there. 

On our return trip we followed practic- 
ally the same route as on the going with 
the exception that we took the southern 
route through New York and I would ad- 
vise tourists not to do this as it is not 
so commonly used and the roads are not 
in nearly so good condition as are those 
of the central route. 

Most of our day’s runs began at 4:30 
in the morning and we generally were out 
50 miles before stopping for breakfast. 
Little if any evening driving was done. 
We drove leisurely, it being my aim to 
maintain a speed of about 25 miles an 
hour. 

In all this trip of 5,703 miles I spent 
just 40 cents for repairs. This was for 
repairs on connecting chain on the elec- 
tric generator. In all, the trip cost me 
$950 but as I stopped in few hotels which 
cost me less than $5 a day, a large part 
of this sum went to the hostelries. I 
bought five shoes and three inner tubes, I 
cannot give an accurate estimate of the 
amount I spent for gasoline.—F. O. Evans. 


SENDS CITY MAP 

Shenandoah, Ia.— Editor Motor Age — 
The outline map of the city of Shenandoah, 
given herewith, shows the various motor 
car roads in and out of the town. Shenan- 
doah is quite an important point to motor- 
ists as it is the crossing of three main 
highways, the Waubonsie trail, running 
east and west from Keokuk on the east to 
Nebraska City on the west; the 1910 Glid-" 
den route from Kansas City to Omaha, or 
as we call it here, the White line, and the 
new Nishna Valley road, running from 
Audobon and Atlantic on the north through 
Red Oak and Shenandoah to Hamburg on 
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MAP SHOWING TRAILS THROUGH SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


the south, and from there on the St. 
Joseph down the Missouri river bottom. 
This Nishna valley road is the only ap- 
proximately level north and south road 
across western Iowa. It follows the Nishna 
river all the way from Audobon to Ham- 
burg, and has practically no hills what- 
ever from Atlantic to Shenandoah, a dis- 
tance of 63 miles. An ordinary car will 
only need to shift gears twice, while from 
here to Hamburg, 24 miles, there is only 
one gear shift. This road will make an 
important cross line or feeder to the 
river-to-river roads.—Henry Field. 


WANTS TRIP TO HOT SPRINGS 

Indianola, Miss.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am anticipating a trip from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Hot Springs, Ark., and would 
like the motor car route between these 
points.—P, C. Chapman. 

This is part of the 1910 Glidden tour 
route and a section of the transcontinental 
highway. The towns are Lynchburg, 
Miss., Glover, Lake Cormorant, Clacks, 
Robinsonville, Hollywood, Tunica, Trot- 
ters’ Landing—where you ferry across the 
Mississippi river into Arkansas, boats 
leaving at 7 a. m-and 2 p. m.—Helena, 
Ark., Barton station, Poplar Grove, Marvel, 
Blackton, Clarendon, ferry across White 
river to Roe, Stuttgart, Hazen, Carlisle, 


Lonoke Station, Argenta, Little Rock, Col- 
legeville, Benton, Fairplay crossing, Fuller 
crossing, Lonsdale and Hot Springs. 

Memphis to Little Rock is a distance of 
198.8 miles, and Little Rock to Hot 
Springs is 53.3 miles. 


TO THE IDAHO CAPITAL 


Louise, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—l 
would like to have road maps and instruc- 
tions for traveling in a motor car from 
Houston, Tex., to Idaho by way of Okla- 
homa City and Kansas.—G. C. Green. 

Houston to Dallas follows the line of 
the H. & T. C. railroad in a general way 
through Hockney, Waller, Hempstead, 
Navasota, Anderson, College Station, 
Bryan, Wheelock, Franklin, Bremond, Mar- 
lin, Waco, West, Hillsboro, Italy, Waxa- 
hacie, Midlothian, Mansfield, Kennedsle 
and Ft. Worth. A direct route from Ft. 
Worth to Oklahoma City is via Keller, 
Roanoke, Argyle, Denton, Sanger, Valley 
View, Gainesville, thence along the Santa 
Fe railroad to Oklahoma City. A longer 
route, but one over which the Gliddenites 
toured in 1910 from Ft. Worth, is through 
Saginaw, Hicks, Decatur, Fruitland, Bowie, 
Ringgold, Ryan, Waurika, Temple, Law- 
ton, Rohrer, Anadarko, Verden, Chicka- 
sha, El Reno, Yukon and Oklahoma City. 

Leaving Oklahoma City for Wichita, 


250 


Kan., the towns passed through are Britton, 
Edmond, Guthrie, Orlando, Medford, Ren- 
frow, Caldwell, Kan., South Haven, River- 
dale, Wichita, Newton, Moundridge, Mc- 
Pherson and Salina, where you _ strike 
the central transcontinental route which 
you follow the rest of the way. It is not 
necessary for you to go to Kansas City or 
Omaha. The itinerary to the capital of 
Idaho, Boise City, is as follows: Kanapolis, 
Ellsworth, Wilson, Dorrance, Russell, Gor- 
ham, Walker, Hays, Ellis, Ogallah, Wa- 
keeney, Voda, Collyer, Quinter, Buffalo 
Park, Grainfield, Grinnell, Oakley, Monu- 
ment, Page City, Winona, Wallace, Sharon 
Springs, Weskan, Arapahoe, Cheyenne 
Wells, Ascalon, First View, Arena, Kit Car- 
son, Sorrento, Wild Horse, Aroya, Boyero, 
Mirage, Hugo, Limon, Resolis, Mattison, 
Ramah, Calhan, Falcon, Colorado Springs, 
Pike View, Breed, Pring, Monument, Palm- 
er Lake, Perry Park, Sedalia, Acequia, Lit- 
tleton, Denver, Longmont, Berthoud, Love- 
land, Ft. Collins, Wellington, Cheyenne, 
Buford, Sherman, Laramie, Lookout, Rock 
River, Medicine Bow, Como, Rawlins, Wam- 
sutter, Thayer, Rock Springs, Marston, 
Granger, Montpelier, Pocatello, American 
Falls, Bliss and Boise City, Idaho. 


There is still another route which does 


_not take you into Oklahoma or Kansas 


at all, and is by way of San Antonio, Tex., 
Amarillo, Trinidad, Colo., Denver and 
Cheyenne. The itinerary is as follows: To 
San Antonio, Rosenberg, Beasley, Hunger- 
ford, Wharton, Ganado, Edna, Inez, Tefner, 
Victoria, Cuero, Gonzales, Belmont, Seguin; 
to Trinidad, Boern, Kerville, Junction City, 
Menardville, San Angelo, Carlsbad, Water 
Valley, Sterling City, Big Springs, Soash, 
Lamesa, Tahoka, Lubbock, Plainview, 
Kress, Tulia, Happy, Canyon City, Amaril- 
lo, .Dalhart, Texline, Clayton, Dedman, 
Capular, Raton; to Pueblo, Ludlow, Wal- 
senburg, Huerfano, Verde, San Carlos and 
and Pueblo. Balance of the route is out- 
lined in the first paragraph. 

In the July 13 issue, page 19, you wil) 
find a map of the route from Waco to 
Newton, Kan., which shows the Glidden 
route and an optional one in dotted lines; 
Salina, Kan., to Colorado Springs is out- 
lined in a map in the June 29 issue, page 
22; and Trinidad to Boise City can be 
found deseribed in detail in the issue of 
Motor Age of March 23, pagé 22. 
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REPAIRING PITTED POINTS 


Method Suggested of Saving Contact 
Points of Coil Vibrator 


AUK CENTER, MINN.—Editor Motor 
Age—The way I repair pitted points 

on the spark coil, to save them from undue 
wear, is as follows: Take off the top point; 
then take out the vibrator spring by slightly 
loosening the binder screw, being very 
careful not to bend or spring either part 
so taken out, and lay the parts of each 
on separate pieces of white paper, begin- 


ning at the top of coil, so the part will not — 


be mixed up. Now take the stationary 
contact point and lay it topside down on 
a smooth piece of solid steel or iron and 
take hold of it with the fingers of the left 
hand holding the same firmly. Now take 
a very light riveting hammer, one of the 
jeweler’s style preferred, and lightly tap 
the contact point until all traces of pit- 
ting has disappeared, being very careful 
not to crush the platinum point, but rather 
to make it as nearly like a cone as is pos- 
sible, taking care not to hit the contact- 
holder so as to bend it, however sligntiy, 
as this would cause it to fit badiy on its 
seat. When you have completed the coni- 
cal hammering, examine with a good mag- 
nifying glass to see if the work is done 
right. If, on examination, any roughness 
still appears carefully hammer again until 
the cone is as perfect as it is possible to 
make it with the hammer. Then take a 
half-round very fine file, you can get one 
at your jeweler’s for the asking—one 
which is entirely worn out is. preferred, 
and carefully smooth around the cone you 
have made by the hammering and examine 
with glass to see if work is properly done. 
Then take the vibrator spring and make 
the contact point just like you made the 
one just spoken of, being careful not to 
hit the spring with the hammer or bend 
it in the least. Now replace in position 
and give each one of the contacts the 
same treatment, replacing each one where 
it belongs. Tighten down the holding 


screw on each spring and each stationary 
contact point, being careful not to crush 
the threads on the screws and in the nuts, 
just firmly, no more. 

Throw the switch to the battery side of 





FIG. 1—BLEVATION OF AMPLEX STARTING | DEVICE. 
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the coil, open throttle and retard the 
spark, and crank the motor. Be sure to 
give the needle valve a quarter turn to 
the left to get a richer mixture to start 
on as some of the cylinders may possibly 
miss fire, and you want a charge which is 
easy to ignite. As the motor starts turn 
the set-screws on top of the vibrator until 
the engine runs steadily and fires each 
charge, then turn the needle valve to the 
right until it is at its normal position, 
being careful not to give the motor too 
little gasoline nor too much. 

If you do this work carefully as it 
should be done you will be more than 
pleased with the results obtained, and get 
from this treatment much saving in the 
usual method of filing off the points, which 
as a matter of fact wears out very fast 
under the file treatment. I think this 
treatment of pitted contact points is much 
better than to file them off, as it tends to 
make them conical and easier to resist the 
action of the current. I have treated both 
ways and now have adopted the latter ex- 
clusively, as it produces the best results.— 
A. D. Carpenter. 


SEEKING MATERIAL 

Benson, Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age kindly answer some more 
questions for me? 

1—Where can we secure 3% by 14 
channel steel in 10-foot lengths? 

2—Where can motor car wheels be se- 
cured ready for hubs, rims and drums? 

3—Where can 30-gauge radiator fin cop- 
per be had? 

4—Is there a book published exclusively 
on motor car designing ?—Reader. 

1—You can probably obtain channel 
steel of the desired dimensions from most 
of the manufacturers of pressed steel 
frames, some of whom are: Detroit 
Pressed Steel Co., Detroit, Mich.; Hy- 
draulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, 0O.; 
Parish Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa.; A. O. 
Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

2—Motor car wheels can be obtained 








A, DISTRIBUTOR; B, AIR 


VALVES; C, CONTROL ROD; D, AIR STORAGE TANK: BE, VALVE; F, GAUGE 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this depart- 
ment Motor Age answers free of 


charge questions regarding motor 
problems, and invites the discussion 
of pertinent subjects. Correspondence 
is solicited from subscribers and 
others. Ail communications must be 
properly signed, and should the writer 
not wish his name to appear, he may 
use any nom de plume desired 








from the Bimel Spoke and Auto Wheel 
Co., Portland, Ind.; Hays Wheel Co., Jack- 
son, Mich.; Salisbury Wheel and Mfg. Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Turnbull Wagon Co., 
Defiance, O., and others. 

3—Radiator fin copper can be obtained 
of the following: Ansonia Brass and Cop- 
per Co., Ansonia, Conn.; Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Chicago Brass Co., 
Kenosha, Wis.; New Jersey Tube Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Taunton-New Bedford Cop- 
per Co., Taunton, Mass. The names of 
other manufacturers in all these lines will 
be found in the Automobile Trade Direc- 
tory, published at 243-249 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. 

4—‘‘The Practical Design of Motor 
Cars,’’ by James Gunn, published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 
REMOVAL OF SE-MENT-OL 

Star City, Ind—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
please tell me how I can cut Se-ment-ol out 
of my radiator. It is a Maxwell runabout. 
In repairing a leak I must have put in too 
much as it retards the circulation—J. L. 
McBride. 

If a hose with a heavy pressure of water 
behind it is inserted through the filler cap 
and the petcocks left open, it will almost 
always clean out the excess cement. If, 
however, the cement has become set at the 
top of the tubes, about the only sure way 
of eliminating the Se-ment-ol is to connect 
the radiator up with a live steam line. 
The manufacturers state that only two or 
three instances of this nature have been 
called to their attention and no counter- 
acting compound has been formulated. 


DESIGN OF SELF-STARTERS 

Sweetwater, Tex.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please answer at the earliest convenience 
through the Readers’ Clearing House the 
following questions: 

1—I note that there has been placed 
on the market recently three or four en- 
gine-starters for multiple-cylinder motors 
which the manufacturers claim are oper- 
.ated by forcing a charge of gas composed 
of a mixture of gasoline and air into the 
engine cylinder or cylinders, and then the 
charge in the proper cylinder is ignited 
,by the regular ignition system, which 
starts the engine to operating. Would 
this method start an engine successfully 
when the cylinders were cold, provided the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers 
of the Clearing House colymns: Motor 
Age insists on having bona fide signa- 
tures to all communications published 
in this department. It has been dis- 
covered that the proper signature has 
not been given on many communica- 
tions, and Motor Age will not publish 
such communications, and will take 
steps to hunt down the offenders of 
this rule if it is violated 








valves were in good condition? About 
what amount of pressure should this gas 
be compressed to, in a cold cylinder, so 
that it would be ignited readily by the 
spark? 

2—About what is the maximum pressure 
in acetylene gas tanks such as the Prest- 
O-Lite, Searchlight and others just after 
they have been charged, and does the 
pressure lower as the charge is used? 

3—Would a simple device to attach to 
clutches to prevent them from being en- 








FIG. 2—PARTS OF 
SYSTEM. D, DISTRIBUTOR; V, VALVE; G, 
GAUGE; B, RELEASE; T, STORAGE TANK 


WINTON STARTING 


gaged suddenly and also to prevent them 
from being engaged when the transmission 
gears are not in proper mesh, have-enough 
merit to warrant the additional cost of 
attaching same? Is there any make of 
car that has such a device attached? If 
so, kindly give the make of car and how 
the device is constructed and operated. 
4—What is the inside diameter of the 
Pipes on the Winton, Amplex and Saurer 
automatic starters, that lead from the 
distributor chamber to the engine cylin- 
ders? What is the inside diameter of the 
pipe on the Winton starter that communi- 
cates from two of the engine cylinders to 
the storage tank? When this storage tank 
is being charged, does the small amount 
of gas that is permitted to escape from 
these two cylinders at each explosion in 
them, affect the perfect running or power 
of the engine, by making the pressure on 
the pistons in these two cylinders less 
than in the other cylinders? About what 
Speed dees these compressed air starters 
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operate the engine, before it begins to run 
normally? When the Winton six engine 
is operated under full load, about what 
pressure will it place in the starting reser- 
voir? What shape of distributor valve and 
check valves in pipes that connect the 
distributor chamber with engine cylinders, 
is used on the Winton six car?. 


5—Does the gas that is stored in the 
reservoir for starting the Winton six en- 
gine injure the tires when same is used to 
inflate them?—Subscriber. 


1—Yes, with gas compressed to from 50 
to 75 pounds pressure. 

2—These tanks are usually charged to 
a pressure of 250 pounds. The pressure 
decreases as the gas is used up. 

3—Yes. 
several cars. The clutch brake to be 
used on the 1912 Pierce-Arrow was de- 
scribed in Motor Age September 14 in 
connection with the other mechanical fea- 
tures of the car. 


4—The diameter of the distributing 
pipes in the Amplex starter is % inch. 
The distributing pipes on the Winton 
starter are 144 inch in diameter, and the 
storage pipes are 7 inch in diameter. The 
small amount of gas escaping when the 
tank is being filled does not affect the 
running of the motor to any great degree. 
The storage tank in the Amplex starter 
is charged to a pressure of from 100 to 
200 pounds, depending on the rate at 
which the motor is working. The Winton 
carries a maximum of 200 pounds and the 
Saurer carries as high as 250 pounds. The 
speed at which the starter turns the motor 
over depends upon the pressure in the 
tank and the length of time necessary for 
the motor to take up its regular cycle 
of operations, for explosions usually com- 
mence before the motor has got to run- 
ning rapidly. The distributor, pressure 
gauge and check valves of the Winton 
starting mechanism are illustrated in Fig. 
2, while Figs. 1 and 3 and 4 show the 
arrangement of the Amplex and Saurer 
starters respectively. 

5—It is claimed that the exhaust gas 
stored in the reservoir of the Winton sys- 
tem does not injure the tires. 
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TESTING THE MOTOR 


Hoosier Tells Simple Way to Find Horse- 
power of Engine 


Frankfort, Ind—Editor Motor Age— 
Ofttimes a motor car owner will ask him- 
self, ‘‘Does my motor develop its full 
rated horsepower?’’ It will be remem- 
bered that a standard horsepower is the 
work of a unit at the rate of 33,000 feet 
pounds per minute, or, to make my state- 
ment clearer, 1 horsepower is equivalent 
to 33,000 pounds lifted 1 foot in 1 minute. 
When giving the car its annual cleaning or 
overhauling the actual horsepower can be 
found in the following manner: The test 
ean be made without taking the motor 
out of the chassis, but the chassis should 
be blocked up and securely anchored. 


The motor should be drawn down tight 
at points 1, 2,3 and 5. Secure a stiff piece 
of timber, No. 5, which will measure 
1% inch wider than the face of the 
motor flywheel, and should be 3 or 4 inches 
thick, and a short timber—No. 6—which 
is about one-third longer than the diameter 
of the flywheel. Cut small circles in these 
timbers so that they will fit the flywheel 
snugly; now glue felt strips in these cir- 
cles and get two’ %-inch bolts long enough 
to reach from arm 5 to small timber 6. 
Securely nail little strips of wood on each 
side of the arm and small timber to keep 
them on the flywheel when the motor is 
running. Nail a little block—No. 8—on 
the end of arm 5 and place in center of 
seales. 


We are now ready for the test. Start the 
motor and let it run until it gets warmed 
up, have a shaft speed indicator turned 
back to zero and a watch ready. Open the 
throttle wide and then tighten up bolts 
Nos. 9 and 10 and manipulate the spark 
control until the motor shows it is making 
its heaviest pull. Have the helper weigh 
the pressure that arm 5 is exerting on 
the scales. Place the shaft speed indica- 
tor against the end of the crankshaft, or 
some suitable shaft so that the speed of 
the crankshaft can be taken for a given 
time. Hold the indicator there for 5 sec- 
onds or longer if desired, but the above- 
stated time is long enough, as it will not 
allow the flywheel to wear the felt so 
much or run hot. Stop the motor and 


loosen nuts 9 and 10 and again weigh the 
pressure that arm 5 is bearing down upon 
the scales as its own weight. 





FIG. 3~-PLAN OF AMPLEX STORAGE TANK. '4,’ DISTRIBUTOR; B, AIR VALVES; C, CON- 
TROL ROD; D, AIR STORAGE TANK; E, VALVE; F, GAUGE’ 
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FIG. 4—PARTS OF THE SAURER STARTER 


Substracting we have the actual torque 
that the motor was exerting on the scales 
at forty-eight revolutions in 5 seconds’ 
time. Measure the distance from point No. 
11 to the center of flywheel, No. 12, along 
line RL-—radius line—which was 4 feet 2 
inches, This multiplied by 2 gives us 8 
feet 4 inches, the diameter of circle de- 
scribed by arm 5. This in turn is multi- 
plied by 3.1416 and gives us 25.28 feet, 
the circumference of the circle. Thus 25.28 
feet, which represents the distance cov- 
ered in one revolution times the forty- 
eight revolutions gives us 1213.44 feet cov- 
ered in forty-eight revolutions in 5 sec- 
onds’ time; thus we have the motor lift- 
ing a weight of 110 pounds a distance of 
1213.44 feet in 5 seconds’ time. Multiply- 
ing 110 pounds by 1213.44 feet we have 
133,478.40, divided by 5 we get 26,695.68 
feet pounds in 1 second. This multiplied 
by 60 seconds gives 1,611,740.8 feet pounds 
per minute. Dividing 1,611,740.8 by 33,000 
gives 48.84, or 48 21-25 horsepower. Great 
care should be exercised in selecting the 
timbers for these tests, for if a timber 
should break it would likely injure the 
individual as well as the motor taking the 
test.—G. L. Dreitzler. 


ON CARBURETER CONTROL 

Pontiac, Mich.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions: 


1—Does a valve-in-the-head motor de- 
velop more power than the L or T-head 
type, other conditions being equal? 

2—Do the pistons and rings of horizon- 
tal motors wear faster than vertical on 
account of the weight being on one side? 

3—Why does the needle valve of a new 
Schebler carbureter have to be raised on 
high speed,-while with the others, one has 
to dilute the mixture on high speed? 

4—It. appears that the new Schebler 
would. give a weaker mixture, without the 


automatic feed, as the speed) increaséa; ~~ 


whereas others give a richer mixture with- 
out the auxiliary intake. Why is this? 

5—What per cent of motor vehicles is 
used for business purposes? 

6—Is the per cent increasing very 
rapidly? 

7—How many different makes of motor 
ears are there?—G. W. Tuck. 


1—Yes. It is claimed that 15 per cent 
more power has been obtained by some 
manufacturers who have experimented 
with all three types. Noisy and more 
complicating valve-operating mechanisms 
have been the chief disadvantages of the 
valve-in-the-head motor. 

2—Yes. 

3—The needle valve of the new Schebler 
carbureter is raised on high speed to con- 
form with the theory on which the car- 
bureter is constructed. This theory is that 
the amount of fuel in the mixture should 
be increased proportionately to the speed 
of the motor, or as nearly so as possible. 
In all carbureters an effort is made to keep 
the mixture as uniform as possible at all 
speeds. At high speeds there often is a 
tendency for the portion of air gasoline 
through the nozzle to exceed that of the 
air that may be drawn through the car- 
bureter. For this reason some manufac- 
turers try to overcome the difficulty by 
using two or more nozzles, only one of 
which is used at low speed and the other 
automatically brought into use as the 


~ speeds increase. In the new Schebler ¢ar- 


bureter, instead of having more than one 

nozzle, the same results are obtained by 

increasing the size of the opening by rais- 

ing the needle valve. 

4—This question is practically answered 

in the above reply. It is all due to the 

difficulty of adjusting or regulating the 

admission of the required proportions of 
air and gasoline to the great variations , 
in motor speeds required in motor car | 
operation. | ee er. 2 

5—It is; approximated that 95 per cent 
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of the motor vehicles in use are pleasure 
vehicles and 5 per cent are commercia} 
vehicles. 

6—The proportion of commercial ve- 
hicles is increasing very rapidly. 

7—There are about 850 manufacturers 
of motor vehicles in the world, 381 of 
these are American, and 147 of these are 
manufacturers of commercial vehicles. 
ASKS SEVERAL QUESTIONS 

Boulder, Colo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions? 

1—What American motor manufacturer 
has the largest factory, taking into consid- 
eration both floor space and output? 

2—What make of car was considered the 
champion car of the 1910 racing season? 

3—Have the Buick people quit racing 
stock cars? 

4—Has the 1912 line of Buick cars been 
announced yet, and if not is it true that 
the company intends to make this an- 
nouncement soon? 

5—What is the advantage of two uni- 
versal joints in the driveshaft? Is it true 
that cars having only one universal are 
prone to driveshaft trouble? 

6—What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of three-point suspension? Are 
there not very successful cars on the 
market using four-point suspension? 

7—What is considered the better con- 
struction, to have a tube around the drive- 
shaft which serves as a torsion tube, or 
to have a rod or bar running parallel to the 
driveshaft which serves the same purpose? 

8—Have any American cars been en- 
tered in the French grand prix? 

9—Was the Blitzen Benz, with which 
Burman broke the world’s records in 
Florida, equipped with a Remy magneto? 

10—Is the Marquette-Buick made by the 
Buick factory at Flint, Michigan? If not, 
are the two factories connected in any 
way? Can a Marquette-Buick be pur- 
chased? What are its motor dimensions? 

11—What are the cylinder dimensions 
of the model 100 Buick?—A Subscriber. 

1—This is a difficult question to answer 
as several of the largest manufacturers 
have separate plants under distinct organ- 
izations in which various portions of their 
product are made. Some of the makers 
with larger factory floor space and output 
are the following: Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, Ford Motor Co., Buick Motor Co., 
United States Motor Co., Willys-Overland 
Co. 

2—So far as road racing is concerned, 
Motor Age’s review of the season of 1910 
declared the Lozier the champion of 1910. 

3—The Buick Motor Co. no longer main- 
tains a racing team. 

4—No announcement has been made as 
yet. 

5—The use of two universal joints al- 
lows for greater difference in alignment 
between ‘the crankshaft of the motor and 
the end of the shaft carrying. the driving 
bevel gear on the rear axle,: and there is 
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less wear and tear for less lost motion 
with two universal joints. When the 
alignment permits of the use of one dif- 
ferential, there is usually less loss in trans- 
mission due to friction. 

6—The advantages claimed for three- 
point suspension of the motor are that the 
latter is relieved to some extent from the 
strains due to the twisting of the frame 
and that it is more easily kept in align- 
ment with the propeller shaft. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage lies in the tendency of 
the motor to not twist with the rest of 
the power plant unless the latter is a unit. 
In the unit power plant, the whole system 
may be supported upon three points. 

7—Both the torsion tube and the torsion 
rod have their advantages and neither sys- 
tem can be said to be better than the 
other. Some of the best cars use the tor- 
sion tube while others adhere to the tor- 
sion rod. 

8—Lewis Strang drove a Thomas in the 
1908 French grand prix, but did not finish. 

9—A Remy magneto is reported to have 
been used on the Blitzen Benz in the 


record trials in Florida. 


10—The Marquette-Buick is made in 
Saginaw, Mich. The cylinders are 6-inch 
bore and 5-inch stroke. 

11—The cylinder dimensions of the 
model 100 are 614 by 5%. 
THE BEGINNER’S ROLE 

New Albany, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please publish in the next issue of Motor 
Age something on the things that would 
be of advantage and wise for a person to 
know who has just purchased an Inter- 
State motor car, 40 horsepower, 1911 model 
of five-passenger capacity.—Carl Thorn. 

The first thing a new motorist should 
learn should be the laws governing the 
operation of motor cars; then the mechan- 
ical principles of the car, then the physical 
conditions under which it is best operated. 
A copy of the motor car laws may be ob- 
tained for the asking from the secretary 
of state, and information regarding traffic 
regulations is obtainable from the city 
authorities. 


As for the mechanical knowledge nec- 
essary for the successful operation of a 
motor car, one generally has but to know 
enough to see that the radiator is kept 
properly filled; that the required amount 
of oil is retained in the motor; that the 
gasoline tank is not allowed to run empty, 
and that the various mechanisms other 
than the motor are kept in proper adjust- 
ment, and lubricated when necessary. Just 
when to change the oil in the motor and 
to lubricate the different mechanisms is 
best learned direct from the manufacturer 
or manufacturer’s representative. Most 
Manufacturers now give to the users of 
their cars excellent instruction books, with 
full information regarding the lubrication 
and minor adjustments. 

There are but three things to be borne 
in mind at all times: These are that the 
motor must always be supplied with suf- 
ficient water, oil and gasoline. The new 
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motorist should cultivate the habit of look- 
ing into the radiator, the gasoline tank, 
and the oil reservoir of the motor each 
day. Two other things are quite*essential 
and should be included in the daily inspec- 
tion—that is the condition of the tires. 
One always should see that the tires are 
properly inflated before starting out, and 
a close examination should be made to 
see that there are not any nails, tacks 
or pieces of wire sticking in the casing, 
causing the trouble. 

With these things in mind there is but 
one more thing, and this is to remember 
to retard the spark before cranking the 
motor. 

As for the minor repairs and adjust- 
ments, these are more easily learned from 
experience than from an article on the 
subject, but nevertheless an article on the 
subject will appear on the repair-shop page 
of these columns within the next couple of 
weeks. 


TIRE CAUSING TROUBLE 

Loup City, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have a Maxwell AB runabout, 1911 model, 
equipped with ordinary clincher tires, 28 
by 3. I have driven the car about 1,400 
miles, and am very careful in running 
same, rarely driving over 15 miles an 
hour, and‘ also using care in starting and 
stopping. I use a Schroeder spring 
pressure gauge, and keep the tires from 
50 to 55 pounds each. I have had six 
blowouts between the rim and the casing, 
{ve of which have occurred with the same 
casing, although I changed it to a different 
wheel, thinking that might stop the trou- 
ble. Once the blowout occurred when I 
was running the car; usually it happens 
when the car is standing. I use care in 
replacing the inner tubes to see that they 
do not pinch; I use plenty of tale, and am 
at a loss to know the cause of my trouble. 
If Motor Age can aid me in a solution I 
shall be grateful. Garage men who have 
looked at the tires tell me they seem to 
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fit snugly, and that the rims appear to be 
all right. I recently tried another pressure 
gauge, thinking mine might register too 
much, but found it to give the same re- 
sults.—Subscriber. 

It would seem that your trouble is due 
to a bad condition of the bead of the cas- 
ing. This may have been caused by run- 
ning on the rim or with the tire insuf- 
ficiently inflated. Should this be the case 
an inspection of the bead would show 
where it was weakened. About the only 
advice that can be given is anything but 
satisfactory—that is, to discard the trou- 
blesome tire. 


ELGIN TURNS 

Jewell, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age give me some information on the fol- 
lowing: I have been told there were two 
square turns on the Elgin race course. If 
so, how wide is the track at these turns, 
‘and at about what speed were the cars 
able to negotiate them.—A Reader. 

There are four turns in the Elgin rac- 
ing circuit. The one at Udina has been 
widened to 100 feet so it is possible to 
take it at full speed. As the other turns 
are four corners they are wider than or- 
dinary and the drives negotiate them at 
about 30 miles an hour. 


FRICTION TRANSMISSION 

Augusta, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Does 
Motor Age ever publish articles in regard 
to friction transmission? I have long won- 
dered if the Cartercar would prove prac- 
tical—J. G. Whitstone.: 

Yes; from time to time there have ap- 
peared articles bearing on the various 
phases of friction transmission. The last 
article of length appeared in the issue of 
Motor Age for February 9, 1911, page 44. 

The Cartercar has proven practical in 
its field. There are many of these cars in 
daily use and they are giving satisfaction, 
it is reported. 
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FIG. 5—ARRANGEMENT SUGGESTED FOR MOTOR TEST 
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FIG. 1—INTAKE SIDE OF MAXWELL SPECIAL CHASSIS 


Maxwell Offerings for Next Season 


Line for 1912 Comprises Five Models On Four Chassis, Including Mercury, Mascotte, 
Special and Messenger—Special the Leader—New Design of 
Radiator and Hood—Other Features Continued 


IMPLICITY, accessibility and strength 

seem to be the predominating fea- 
tures of the Maxwell line for 1912, and 
except for the addition of a new model 
and the general adoption of an entirely 
different design of radiator and hood, the 
1911 line is to be continued unchanged ex- 
cept for a few refinements in body and 
mechanical details. 

As shown in the accompanying table of 
specifications, the 1912 line comprises five 
models, built on four different chassis. All 
of these are similar in that they have a 
unit power plant mounted by three-point 
suspension from channel steel cross mem- 
bers of the pressed steel chassis frame and 
a propeller shaft with two universal joints. 
It will be noted that all models for the 
coming year are designated by names 





: : FIG. 2—MAXWELL MASCOTTE AS A FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR 


rather than by letter, numerals or series; 
this is to avoid confusion in the minds of 
purchasers. 
Maxwell Special the Leader 

The leader of the 1912 line, the Maxwell 
Special, is a development of the 30-horse- 
power car of 1911; it differs, however, in 
that it has a neat convertible fore-door 
body with removable fore-doors; the radia- 
tor and hood are of a design similar to 
that on the Columbia cars; ventilators are 
fitted in the dash; both the emergency 
brake lever as well as the gear-shifting 
lever are carried inside of the body so as 
to be more accessible and at the same time 
improve the outer appearance of the body; 
the wheel base is longer; wheels are larger; 
an I-beam front axle is employed; the rear 
axle is a floating type; Timken roller bear- 


ings are employed on both the front and 
rear axles; the radius rods are of the im- 
proved Columbia type; ‘spring shackles are 
provided with large grease cups which are 
incorporated in the heads of the spring- 
shackle bolts, and the shackles are of a 
non-buckling design that will not permit 
them to flop over into a reverse position 
on striking a severe bump in the road. The 
brakes are larger and: the control rods 
more neatly arranged. The clutch disks 
are slightly larger in diameter. 

In the engine the oil reservoir is incor- 























FIG. 8—SPRING SHACKLE, C, OF MAX- 
WELL SPECIAL AND LUG, L, FOR 
JACKING UP CAR 
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FIG. 4—TOP VIEW OF CHASSIS OF MAXWELL SPECIAL, 36 HORSEPOWER 








TABLE SHOWING THE MECHANICAL FEATURES OF THE MAXWELL LINE FOR 1912 
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porated in the base of the engine crank- 
ease instead of being arranged on the dash 
under the hood; the length of the stroke is 
increased from 4144 to 5% inches; valves 
are provided with adjustable pushrods or 
tappets, and the ignition wires are more 
neatly arranged and better protected. 
Some of the refinements of detail are 
shown in Figs. 3 and 5. In Fig. 3 the rear 
end of the car is reproduced in part, show- 
ing the tail light mounted on a bracket 
secured to the fender, and in conjunction 
with this bracket is a support for the li- 
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FIG. 5—SOME MAXWELL REFINEMENTS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN BROUGHT OUT FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


cense number plate. 
illustration is 


Below in the same 
shown the non-buckling 
spring shackle K, the large grease cups C 
on the heads of the spring shackle bolts, 
and at L a lug on the rear axle casing pro- 
vided to facilitate jacking up the car. In 
the upper portion of Fig. 5 a section of 
the right side of the car is illustrated, 
showing the provision made for carrying 
the extra tire casing with a simple locking 
device designed to prevent theft. In the 
lower portion of the same illustration the 
large and roomy tool box is shown incor- 
porated in the space behind the mud apron, 
which extends between the running board 
and frame. These features serve to give 
the car a very ship-shape appearance. 
Special’s Cylinders Cast Separately 

The cylinders of the new Special motor 
are cast separately, while those of the 


motors of the other four-cylinder power 
plants are cast in pairs. Except for this, 
and the differences in cylinder dimensions, 
the power plants of all the four-cylinder 
ears are almost identical in design. The 
cylinders are of the T-type, with the valves 
on opposite sides and operated by adjust- 
able valve tappets and from two separate 
cam-shafts. These shafts are driven by spur 
gears arranged at the rear end of the 
motor and enclosed in an oil-tight com- 
partment. The cylinders are mounted on 
a single aluminum casting which forms 
the crankcase, the oil reservoir, the clutch 
and engine gear housing and the transmis- 
sion change-gear case. This casting is sup- 
ported at two points on the front drop 
cross-member of the frame and at one cen- 
tral point on the rear drop cross-member. 

The internal construction of the engine 





FIG, 6—MAXWELL MERCURY, A ROADSTER WITH VENTILATED VESTIBULED BODY 
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FIG. 7--EXHAUST SIDE OF 25 HORSE-POWER MAXWELL CHASSIS, 
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SHOWING 


THREE-POINT SUSPENSION OF POWER PLANT 


erankease is quite clearly shown in the 
Fig. 8, which also shows the new design 
and the operation of oiling system. The 
base of the crankcase forms a reservoir 
for lubricating oil. Located ‘transversely 
in the crankcase immediately below each 
connecting rod are troughs which are kept 
constantly overflowing by a supply circu- 
lated by the gear pump P. This pump 
draws the oil from the reservoir at the bot- 
tom of the case, forces it up through the 
sight feed on the dash, from which it flows 
by gravity back into the crankcase and 
into a horizontal pipe E having an outlet 
into each of the four troughs T. There 
is a blade on the end of each connecting 
rod which fits into each one of these 
troughs and splashes the oil so that dur- 
ing operation of the motor a constant mist 
of the lubricant is maintained within the 
cylinders and crankcase. The pump keeps 
these troughs overflowing constantly and 
the overflow falls. to the reservoir from 
whence it is strained and again recircu- 
lated. 

On this model a Stromberg carbureter is 
used, and as shown in Fig. 9 it is located 
higher up than on former Maxwell models, 
making it more accessible. The air-intake 
of this carbureter is connected with a 
sleeve encircling the exhaust manifold, 
which furnishes warm air and improves the 
mixture. : 

The Splitdorf magneto which is used in 
connection with a non-vibrating coil and 
batteries for starting is shown in this illus- 
tration. It is mounted on a platform cast 
integral with the crankcase, and is driven 
by a short length shaft and gear from a 
gear on the forward end of the inlet cam- 
shaft. 


Maxwell Cooling System 


The cooling system of this motor retains 
the characteristic: Maxwell thermo-syphon 
prifciple in which no pump is used. Water 
pipes and passages are generously large so 
as to permit of the proper circulation of 
the cooling water and still maintain a high 
efficiency. An adjustable belt-driven fan 


bearings to insure its silent operation. 
Though the clutch and gearset of this 
model remain practically the same as in 
previous models, the disks of the clutch 
have been enlarged to provide for the in- 
creased power which the motor develops. 
A single pedal when pushed downward 
part way disengages the clutch and a slight 
further pressure on the pedal applies the 
service brake. On the outside of the trans- 
mission gearcase is a notched quadrant, 
which makes it impossible to engage the 
clutch unless the gear changes have been 
completely effected; hence there can be no 
damaging grating of gears in affecting the 
speed changes. The shafts of the gearset 
are mounted in the same horizontal plane, 


sucks the air through the openings of thes «fim 


‘cellular type vertical tube radiator, and — 
this fan is substantially mounted on ball- 
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and “run in long: plane -bearings..- Three 
forward speeds and reverse are obtainable, 
and the control is of the sliding gear se- 
lective type. 

A notable feature of the Maxwell cars 
is that the power plant is set-in the frame 
at an angle, slanting downward toward 
the rear to bring about the desired 
straight-line drive. Thus there is little 
power lost through the two universal 
joints in the propeller shaft and the ad- 
vantages of increased flexibility are re- 
tained. 

New Rear Axle on Special 

The new floating type of rear axle em- 
ployed in the Maxwell Special is shown 
in Fig. 8, and it differs from the semi- 
floating axle used in the other models, in 
that the wheel bearings and the weight 
of the car rest directly upon the outside 
ends of the axle casings instead inside, 
and the wheels are not secured to the 
driving shafts of the rear axle. With 
the new type of axle, the drive shafts can 
be removed after simply taking off the 
hub-caps, and after these shafts have been 
removed the entire driving gear and dif- 
ferential. unit may be taken out without 
even jacking up the car. 

The chassis springs of all of the four- 
cylinder models are of the three-quarter 
seroll elliptic type in the rear, and semi- 
elliptic in front. Two sets of brakes are 
provided, both operating on the _rear 
wheel drums, the one set being internally 
expanding and the other externally con- 
tracting. Control of the car is by means 





8—ABOVE, NEW MAXWELL’ SPECIAL REAR AXLE; BELOW, CRANK-CASE OF 


MAXWELL MOTOR, SHOWING OILING SYSTEM 
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of an improved and enlarged Circassian 
walnut steering wheel with the spark and 
throttle levers on the steering column 
below it, an irreversible worm steering 
gear, gear-shifting and emergency brake 
levers at the right and to the front of 
the driver’s seat, a foot accelerator and 
a combined clutch and service-brake pedal. 


The Maxwell Mercury 


The Maxwell Mercury, or mile-a-minute 
roadster, is equipped with a high-tension 
Bosch racing magneto, Stromberg carbu- 
reter and demountable rims; otherwise the 
power plant conforms to the present Max- 
well design. Immediately behind the ‘seat 
is a copper gasoline tank, with a capacity 
of 151% gallons; a combined luggage trunk 
and tool compartment of a design that 
harmonizes with the lines of the car, and 
a tire rack to hold a ready inflated tire. 


The Maxwell Messenger 


The little 16-horsepower Maxwell run- 
about which for the past 5 years has been 
practically unchanged as far as its power 
plant and transmission is concerned, is to 
be continued for the coming season with- 
out alteration except for the shape of the 
hood and radiator previously mentioned. 
This little car has a unit power plant 
with a two-eylinder, horizontal opposed 
motor and planetary gearset. The cylin- 
ders are of the L-type, with the valves 
accessibly arranged on top. The valves 
are mechanically operated and the cam- 
shaft and valve tappets are conveniently 
arranged in a separate frame so as to be 
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FIG. 10—PLAN VIEW OF MAXWELL 25-HORSEPOWER CHASSIS, SHOWING FEATURES 
¢ OF CONSTRUCTION OF 1912 MODEL 


readily removable without changing the 
timing. Magneto and battery ignition is 
employed on this car; cooling is by means 
of the thermo-syphon principle; and lubri- 
cation is by means of a compression oiler 
mounted in front of the dash under the 
hood with sight feeds on the opposite side 
of the dash. The planetary gearset gives 
two forward speeds and reverse; and the 
propeller shaft transmits the power to the 
semi-floating rear axle whose shafts are 
mounted on Hyatt roller bearings. Ellip- 
tic springs are fitted on the front and 
rear of this car, and there is one set of 
external brakes acting on the rear wheel 
drums; the reverse serving as a brake in 
eases of emergency. The control of the 





FIG. 9—-INTAKE AND EXHAUST SIDES OF MAXWELL FOUR-CYLINDER UNIT POWER 
PLANT PUT OUT FOR THE SEASON OF 1912 


car is by means of a reverse pedal, a serv- 
ice brake pedal, a first and second speed 


. hand-lever at the right of the driver’s 


seat, a foot accelerator and an irreversible 
steering mechanism with a spark control 
lever on the steering column under the 
wheel. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

‘*The Axles That Don’t Break’’ is the 
subject of a circular which the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co. has issued in the inter- 
est of its line of Timken-Detroit axles. 

The Iowa Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
Ta., has issued what it terms a temporary 
publication of its official pictorial map and 
guide of the Omaha-Denver transconti- 
nental highway. It includes complete run- 
ning directions, with mileages, of the route 
in either direction. A map of the highway 
is included. This temporary publication 
can be purchased from the company for 25 
cents each. 

The Studebaker Automobile Co., South 
Bend, Ind., has issued a cloth-covered map 
of the Chicago-South Bend route, the route 
starting and ending with the Studebaker 
factories at Chicago and South Bend re- 
spectively. The map tells the. story of the 
route, showing throughout the nature of 
the roads, the railroad crossings and con- 
necting routes. 

The Motor Car Journal, London, has is- 
sued a card hanger, 10 by 12% inches, 
giving in tabulated form the valve setting 
of some sixty-six different foreign engines. 
This will be found a handy reference for 
repairers and those interested in the sub- 
ject of the motor valve timing. 

The Benson Automobile Club, Benson, 
Minn., has issued a 6 by 9-sized booklet 
containing seven motor routes radiating 
from Benson. Included in the booklet is a 
map of the state roads in the county, 
showing the points to which the motor 
routes lead after leaving the county. 

The Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind., 
has issued a new catalog describing its new 
combination lighting and ignition device, 
known as the Remy Magneto light. It is 
well illustrated and line drawings assist in 
showing the workings and merits of this 
system, 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONER BODY FITTED TO PACKARD 30 CHASSIS 


NEW TYPE OF CAMP CAR 

A™ the comforts of camp are included 
in a car with a prairie schooner body 

mounted on a standard Packard 30 chassis. 

The body was built in the Packard shops 

and is especially adapted for roughing it 

in sparsely settled sections of the far west. 

Touring car seats are used in front. The 
length of the body back of the driver’s 
seat is 6 feet and the side seats are easily 
convertible into bunks. Side and rear cur- 
tains with a windshield in front make up 
an entirely enclosed body, but the forward 
part of the roof is made to fold back so 
that the driver and a companion may be in 
the open sunshine. 

There is a storage room beneath the side 
seats and an extra luggage box is hung 
from the floor of the body. The camping 
equipment includes tent, Arizona camp 
canvas water buckets, self-cooling 
water bags, food bags, air-tight tin cans, 
fireless cooker, axes, lanterns, cooking uten- 
sils and dishes. 

Henry B. Joy, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., who has had a varied ex- 
perience in camp life out west, designed this 
car as a suggestion to sportsmen who wish 
to go hunting and remain independent of 
hotels. Dogs can be carried and provision 
is made for a food supply to last several 
weeks if necessary. Mr. Joy will take an 
extended trip in the wagon this fall. There 
are accommodations for four persons in the 
front end and if the side seats are occupied 
the car will carry five or six more. 


MONTREAL THINKING IT OVER 

The motor-driven combination hose wagon 
and chemical engine purchase—which was 
authorized by the Westmount council—will 
be the first piece of fire-fighting apparatus of 
its kind to be adopted in Montreal and in 
fact in the province of Quebec. West- 
mount’s experiment will be watehed with 
interest by the Montreal fire department, 
which has for some time past been zontem- 
plating the purchase of a similar diece of 
apparatus. 


grate, 


The new hose wagon will be driven by a 


75-horsepower gasoline engine, and will be 
eapable of attaining without difficulty a 
speed of 40 miles an hour. It will carry in 
addition to a large tank of chemical 1,000 
feet of water hose, 250 feet of chemical hose 
and 12 men. Even with this load it is 
guaranteed to climb any hill in Westmount 
either in summer or winter. The new engine 
which will be delivered in January, will be 
stationed at the new Westmount fire station 
on upper Victoria avenue, and will it is ex- 
pected, with the new station, solve the long 
outstanding problem of adequate fire pro- 
tection for the Westmount upper level. It is 
likely that the new piece of apparatus will 
form the nucleus of a horseless fire brigade 
for Westmount. 


SAVING 8 DAYS 


Burns, Oregon, and the city of Portland 
are to be brought 8 days nearer together, 
and Portland given a lever which should 
mean the securing of all the immense central 
Oregon business as the result of the estab- 
lishment of motor freight trucks between the 
cities of Bend and Burns, Ore. The total 
distance over which the big freight trucks 
will run is 138 miles, practically all of which 
is over a desert country as accessible in the 
winter as in summer. 

Negotiations pending for some time be- 
tween the merchants of Burns and the Cen- 
tral Oregon Trucking Co. of which Clifford 
C. Harrison of Portland is the head, were 
brought to a close recently. Practically all 
of the freight received by the Burns mer- 
chants will now be routed through Bend, 
where it will be taken over by the trucks 
and carried over 138 miles of desert country 
into Burns. 

The coming of the motor truck is being 
watched for by the people with almost the 
same expectancy with which a transcontin- 
ental railroad would be greeted. The truck 
is the nearest to a railroad that the Harney 
county city ever has known and will put 
it within 3 days of Portland by freight, 
whereas it has up to the present time 
been a full 2 weeks away from that city. 

The great benefit to the merchants of 


Burns comes, however, not so much in the 
speed with which the merchandise can be 
handled as to the fact that the truck service 
will be possible practically 11 months of the 
year. Packard 3-ton trucks will be installed. 
Two of the big trucks are to be placed in 
service immediately, while several more are 
to be placed in commission with the opening 
of spring hauling. 

The Central Oregon Trucking Co. is a 
company organized in Portland and com- 
posed: of Portland men. C. C. Harrison, 
Porter W. Yett, David H. McDade and Oscar 
Henderson are owners. 


AGAIN THE MOTOR TRUCK 

The need of a motor vehicle wagon for 
fire department use was brought forcibly to 
the attention of the people of Hudson, N. H. 
and some of the members of the Nashua fire 
department a few days ago when the summer 
home of Dr. Alfred K. Hills of New York 
was threatened with destruction by fire from 
burning embers blown from the barn that 
was burned with a loss of $15,000. Aid was 
asked from Nashua .and a steam engine was 
sent over the road to Hudson. The engine 
was stalled on the sandy road a couple of 
times, and finally a motor truck came along 
and it hooked on to the engine and towed it 
to the fire. Had it not been for the timely 
arrival of the truck the house, valued at 
many thousands, would have been endangered 
because of the engine not being able to 
reach the scene. 


TWO EXAMPLES 

Two good illustrations of the value of 
motor apparatus for public service were fur- 
nished last week in Massachusetts. The 
police of Marblehead were anxious to col 
duct a raid on a place where liquors were 
being sold, and so to allay suspicion they 
arranged to make the trip in the town’s 
motor chemical fire wagon. As the wagon 


neared the place the proprietors went out to 
see where the fire was and instead in walked 
the police who conducted their raid success 
fully before the liquors could be removed. 
The other instance was that of the police 
of Brookline who received word at an carly 
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morning hour that burglars were at work in 
au house in the town. The police motor car, 
u runabout, was sent out, and although the 
house where the burglars were at work was 
nearly 3 miles away the run was made in 
fast time, the officers reaching there within 
5 minutes after the call was sent from a 
neighbor’s home. Two burglars were just 
coming out of the window when the police 
nabbed them, and to the surprise of the 
officers when the station was reached it was 
found that nearly $10,000 worth of loot was 
loaded into a couple of bags, and that this 
stuff was taken from another house some dis- 
tance away. 

The burglars were making a double raid, 
when becoming frightened had started to get 
out, and had the police been compelled to 
use the old method of horse-drawn vehicles 
there would have been no arrests as the men 
would have had time to get started even 
after the pounding of a horse had warned 
them. But the silent motor car running 
swiftly saved the jewelry and brought about 
the arrest. ; 
NOVEL MOTOR FIRE ENGINE’ 


The motor fire engine recently taken into 
service by the Hanover, Germany, fire bri- 
gade shows a number of interesting fea- 
tures. The vehicle—which has been sup- 
plied by Justus Christian Braun of Nurem- 
berg—is operated by electricity, the pump, 
i rotary pump of the Pittler type, being 
actuated by a gasoline motor. Two electro- 
motor’ of 17-28 horsepower each, acting on 
the two fore-wheel shafts, impart to the 
Vehicle a speed of about 20% miles per 
hour. The battery, consisting of eighty cells, 
is arranged in two wooden boxes in front 
of the driver’s seat below a readily re- 
movable hood. A distance of about 30 
miles can be covered with a single charge. 

ln front of the right-hand front seat are 
located the steering column and hand-wheel, 
the steering being of the worm-steering 
type. The controller arranged on top of 
the hand-wheel comprises a zero position, 
four forward positions, two breaking posi- 
tions and two reverse positions. Being 
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MOTOR FIRE ENGINE IN SERVICE IN HANOVER, GERMANY 


located below the floor of the front seat, 
the controller is easily accessible after lift- 
ing the planks. 

On the front platform is arranged a con- 
tact the plug of which should be applied 
while travelling, as the operating current 
otherwise would be interrupted. A double 
switch arranged in front of the driver’s seat 
is likewise inserted before the beginning of 
a journey. A volt-ammeter is located above 
the plug contact. 

At the inside of the front platform there 
is provided on the left-hand side a contact 
box for charging the battery. In addition 
to the electrical brake there are two 
mechanical brakes—band brakes—acting on 
the rear wheel, a foot brake and on the 
right-hand side a lever brake. By actuat- 
ing the mechanical brake the current supply 
is interrupted at the same time. In the 
middle of the front seat there is an ar- 
rangement for instantaneously lowering a 
prop. ‘The signal-bell is located in front 
of the left-hand front seat on an iron bow. 

The gasoline motor, installed at the rear 
end of the vehicle below a hood, is a four- 
cylinder Argus aeroplane motor of a max- 
imum of 54-horsepower. The water-cooling 
at the rear end of the motor is so arranged 
as to cause a permanent supply of fresh 
water to circulate during the working of the 
pump. The gasoline supply is carried in 
the rear part of the body, a short distance 
in front of the motor, and suffices for about 
7 hours’ working. The motor is lubricated 
automatically by chain transmission. The 
motor, which comprises a double igniter of 
the Bosch system, is started by a small 
electro-motor actuated by a switch from the 
front platform, current being derived from 
the main battery. 

TRUCKS IN A NEW ROLE 

Motor trucks are filling a new role in 
connection with the French army manoeu- 
vers now being carried out between the 
Sixth and Seventh Army Corps, com- 
prising 35,000 men, in the neighborhood of 
Belfort, Toul and Vesoul. As last year, 
provisions, fodder and ammunition are 


brought up from the respective bases of 


the two forces in the field by means of 
motor trucks, the final distribution along 
the fighting line alone being accomplished 
by regimental horse wagons. But in addi- 
tion to this service, which has been too 
well tested to be any longer a novelty, the 
aeroplane corps is provided with an at- 
tendant motor corps. Between fifty and 
sixty aeroplanes of various makes, piloted 
by officers in active service and by some of 
the leading professionals incorporated in 
the army reserve, are taking part in this 
year’s maneuvers. In order to get the 
maximum service out of the aerial corps, 
the respective centers are of a decidedly 
temporary nature and so designed that it 
is possible to move them from place to 
place as necessity arises. Attached to the 
aerial brigade of the seventh army corps 
with its headquarters at Vesoul, are two 
35-horsepower de Dion-Bouton trucks 
mounted on pneumatic tires and designed 
to give first aid to aeroplanes in distress. 
Each truck carries an aeroplane tent, spare 
propellers, a set of spare parts, and a 
team of five skilled mechanics. An aero- 
plane brought down by bad weather, or un- 
able to rise by reason of breakage, re- 
eeives first aid from one of these vehicles, 
The Panhard-Levassor company has sup- 
plied two of its 15-horsepower trucks 
equipped for a similar service. The Aries 
company has supplied two trucks, one of 
which has a special body for carrying 
aeroplane wings and spare motors, and 
the other fitted out to carry a gang of 
twenty-five mechanics. 

Probably the most interesting vehicle 
taking part in the military operations 
is a Crochat-Collardeau gasoline-electrie 
truck fitted as a travelling workshop. It 
is supplied with a lathe, forge, benches, 
circular saws, and has an independent elec- 
trie lighting installation. With this vehicle 
and skilled labor at hand it is possible to 
carry out practically any repair in the field, 
making the army independent of the factor- 
ie. As a reserve there are six other trucks. 
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AN UNUSUAL ROADSIDE INCIDENT—MOTOR CAR AND THE HORSE MEET 


EET at Los Angeles Booked—Another 

race meet will be held on the Gutten- 

berg track, Los Angeles, Saturday. Septem- 

ber 30. The races will be for non-stock 

cars and there will be a free-for-all and a 

handicap event, as well as an Australian 
pursuit race. 

New Trustee Chosen—At a meeting of 
the trustees of the Automobile Club of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis, A. W. Strong 
was elected trustee to succeed C. F. Hag- 
lin, resigned. At the meeting a commu- 
nication from Dow Smith, manager of the 
Dan Patch line, in which he agrees to 
erect this year a new station for the 
motor country club, for convenience of 
members of the club who may wish to 
travel in and out over the Dan Patch line. 

Pathfinding on Coast—Pathfinding at 
least in the west is no boy’s work— 
neither is it a joy ride or picnic excursion. 
That much may be guessed at a glance at 
the list of impedimenta of a western path- 
finding car. A typical instance that illus- 
trates the point is the paraphernalia car- 
ried by the Flanders 20 now endeavoring 
to establish a land route to Hazleton, B. 
C., which up to the present time has never 
been visited by a motor car or horse- 


drawn vehicle traveling all the way by 


land. Following is the list of equipment 
carried by the Flanders 20 when it left 
Ashcroft, B. C., on the final lap of its 1,000- 
mile trip: Two hundred feet % inch ma- 
nila rope, set of two-way blecks, big 
single-hand cross cut saw, axe and ham- 
mer; water bucket, cup and food to last 
the party of three for at least a week, 


extra 30-gallon gasoline tank, set of skid 
chains and 40 feet of 14-inch chain, to be 
wrapped around wheels, full set of tire 
casings and one dozen inner tubes, blank- 
ets, sleeping bags, camera and camera sup- 
plies, rifle, two revolvers and ammunition, 
full set of repair tools. No tent is taken. 


Climbs Mount Washington—While on a 
motor tour through the Berkshires and 
White mountains recently Waldemar S. 
Kopmeier, of the Kopmeier Motor Car Co. 
of Milwaukee, achieved the distinction of 
being the only driver in a large host of 
ears to negotiate Mount Washington suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Kopmeier used his new 35- 
horsepower Fiat roadster to do the trick. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Kopmeier. 

Another Transcontinental Tour—Time is 
apparently no object in the leisurely pleas- 
ure tour which Mr. and Mrs Frank Rob- 
ertson of Portland, Oreg., are taking in 
their 1910 Pope-Hartford. On their way 
across the continent these tourists have 
made frequent stops and detours, traveling 
a total distance of 7,100 miles. They have 
been on the road since April 13 and their 
itinerary also includes a 6 weeks’ tour of 
New England, followed by a year abroad 
touring Europe and India. A good hotel 
was found by the tourists every night but 
one, so that there was no need of a camp- 
ing outfit. The impedimenta included a 
large trunk and ten pieces of baggage 
weighing 1,000 pounds. Frequent use was 
made of the golf clubs which were in- 
cluded in the car’s equipment, for 
wherever Mr. Robertson saw a country 
club he would stop for a game or two. A 


long-handled shovel proved to be the only 
necessary tool. A 5-gallon water-bag and 
the 10 gallons of gasoline were carried for 
an emergency, but it was found that both 
gasoline and water could be procured all 
along the route. A 5-pound can of grease 
and 6 gallons of engine oil were also car- 
ried in the car. 


Indianapolis Organizing Club—A tenta- 
tive organization of the Hoosier Motor 
Club was effected at a meeting of motor 
car enthusiasts held in the Indianapolis 
board of trade rooms on the evening of 
September 14. Charles A. Bookwalter pre- 
sided at the meeting, while P. P. Willis 
acted as secretary. Word was received 
from the management of the English hotel 
that a suite of four rooms would be do- 
nated for clubrooms for 4 months and that 
this offer would be extended if the mem- 
bership of the new club proved sufficiently 
large. 

Californians After Road Data—Follow- 
ing the previously outlined policy of the 
California State Automobile Association, a 
pathfinder car has gone out from San 
Francisco on a tour of the northern part 
of California to check up the existing road 
data and to gather additional information 
for the new tour book which is to be is- 
sued during May of next year. The 
northern part of California never has been 
properly covered by experts in the art of 
map-making. The car will travel to Oak- 
land, thence to Stockton and from there 
to the Yosemite valley by both the Wa- 
wona and Sequoia routes. Later it will 
cover the Lake Tahoe trips, including the 
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tour around the lake via Carson and Reno, 
Nev. This undertaking means the outlay 
of some $10,000, whieh the association 
hopes to colleet, or practically all of it by 
means of advertising. 

Road Record Broken—The official time 
between Denver and Kansas City has been 
lowered. Lester Lease and Dr. Sheldon 
driving a Franklin six made the distance 
in 24 hours actual running time. They 
made the first 400 miles in the remarkable 
time of 10 hours and 45 minutes. 


Cup Awarded Dorris Driver—At a meet- 
ing.of the Motor Accessories Association 
of St. Louis a trophy cup was pre- 
sented to J. E. Baker, representative 
of the Dorris Motor Car Co., for mak- 
ing the best score in the recent reliability 
run to Kansas City. Baker drove his car 
for 750 miles with perfect road and tech- 
nical seores. 


Pittsburgh Exit Paved—Ardmore boule- 
vard, 80 feet wide and 3 miles long, which 
extends from Franklin street, Wilkinsburg, 
Pittsburgh’s big east end suburb, to 
Klectriec avenue, East Pittsburgh, has been 
paved its entire length and is now open. 
This boulevard furnishes a very desirable 
short cut for motorists who have hitherto 
had to use the old Greensburg pike and it 
will be one of the most popular speedways 
in the county, as its greatest grade is less 
than 3 per cent. 


Milwaukee May Raise Dues—The an- 
nual meeting of the Milwaukee Automo- 
bile Club will be held on October 5. Seven 
new directors will be elected to fill expired 
terms. At this meeting it will be decided 
if the dues are to be raised from $6 to 
$11 per year and ways and means will be 
discussed for increasing the membership 
and the support of the new clubhouse. At 
a special meeting recently Treasurer Lee 
A. Dearholt reported that the club’s as- 
sets are $20,508. The membership now is 
about 600 and it is admitted that the club- 
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ZENGEL, WINNER OF ELGIN NATIONAL ROAD RACE, CARRYING AWAY HIS 
TROPHY, PRESENTED BY THE CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


house cannot be maintained with so low a 
rate of dues as $6 per year, the original 
rate fixed before the club had a home. A 


monster stag will be held late this month 


or early in October to increase the club- 
house maintenance fund. 


Hartford Sets New Date—After having 
been indefinitely postponed the races 
which were to have been held at Charter 
Oak park, Hartford, Conn., September 9, 
and which were called off on account of 
a muddy track, will be held September 21, 
the Automobile Club of Hartford having 
decided to promote them. 


Sheboygan Has a Club—Seventy-five 
owners at Sheboygan, Wis., have organized 
the Sheboygan Automobile Club and the 
membership list has already been increased 
to more than 100. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Arthur F. Winter; 
vice-president, John P. Reiss; secretary, 
Arthur Schraut; treasurer, DeWitt Reiss. 
T. M. Bowler has been appointed counsel 
and will look after motorists’ rights in the 
city and country. One of the objects of 
the club is ‘to suppress reckless driving 





FLANDERS PATHFINDER LAYING OUT ROUTE TO HAZBHLTON, B. C. . 


and enforcement of all laws relating to 
motor vehicles. Sheboygan has been the 
only town of any size without an organ- 
ized motor club, although its population is 
25,000 and the number of motor cars 
owned in the city is more than 750. 

New Wisconsin Club—Motorists of Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., twin 
cities, have organized the Marinette- 
Menominee County Automobile Associa- 
tion. The impetus was gained from the 
fact that Marinette was made the first 
night control in the recent annual re- 
liability tour of the Wisconsin State A. A., 


_ with which organization the new club will 


form an affiliation. W. B. Gregory of Me- 
nominee is temporary chairman. 

Many in Social Run—tThe initial social 
run of the recently organized Lu Lu Tem- 
ple Automobile Club to Atlantic City on 
Saturday next promises to assume the pro- 
portions of a most pretentious affair and 
members having the event in charge are 
sanguine that 100 cars will leave Lu Lu 
Temple at starting time. That their hopes 
are not unreasonable is demonstrated by 
the fact that so far forty-four machines 
are entered. 

Philadelphia Meet Prospects—The race 
meet to be conducted by the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Association on Satur- 
day, September 23, promises to have at 
least thirty high-powered cars entered, in 
addition to which there will be a 10-mile 
match race between Ralph de Palma and 
Louis Disbrow. An electric timing de- 
vice will be installed, so that if any rec- 
ords are hung up they will be recognized 
as Official. 

Adjunct to the Glidden—Plans are under 
way to organize a sociability run from 
Washington, D. C., to Winchester, Va., on 
October 16, at which time the Glidden 
tourists will pass through that historic 
town. Winchester is the nearest point to 
Washington the Glidden tourists will touch 
and the run is being planned to give the 
national capital motorists a chance to see 
the big Glidden caravan. Every dealer 
whose car is represented in the tour will 
endeavor to obtain at least three entries 
in the sociability ran. 
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FIG. 1—PACKARD RING-HOLDER 


i Fig. 1 is shown the type of ringholder 
tf employed by some of the workmen in 
the Packard factory for dressing down the 
edges of piston rings so that they will fit 
into the grooves of the piston. The holder 
is made from a disk D of iron, having two 
handles H diametrically opposite each 
other secured to it, and the under side of 
the disk has an annular boss B which holds 
the ring R. The size of this boss is such 
that the ring must be compressed to be 
fitted into it, and the expanding tendency 
of the ring then serves to hold it in place. 


When the ring is placed in the holder, 
the holder is rested on the surface plate P 
whose surface is smeared with a pasty mix- 
ture of emery powder or ground glass and 
oil, The workman then takes hold of the 
handles of the disk and slides it about over 
the surface plate, thus dressing down the 
edge of the ring slowly and evenly, and 
giving the edges a fine true surface. The 
ring is removed at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the process and cleaned, then tried into 
its respective groove in the piston. When 
the thickness of the ring has been reduced 
so that it just slides freely into its groove, 
touching the top and bottom of it at all 
points on the ring and in the groove, then 
both the ring and groove are thoroughly 
cleaned so that every particle of emery is 
removed from the pores of the metal, and 
the ring is slipped into place. With this 
type of ring-holder, the disk is so heavy 
that no manual pressure is necessary, and 
the danger of pressing unevenly on certain 
portions of the ring is practically elimi- 
nated. 


Should it be found that certain portions 
of a ring are a trifle thicker than others, 
the high places may be dressed down on 
the same surface plate as shown in Fig. 2. 
A block K of soft pine wood, about 2 
inches square and sawed diagonally across 
into a semi-wedge shape is used to grip 
the ring and slide it about on the surface 
place. As illustrated, to grip the ring with 
this block, the blunt smaller end E 1s 
rested against the inside of the ring, and 
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the butt-end is rested on the top edge di- 
rectly over the thick portion, which is to 
be dressed down; the workman then 
presses down ever so lightly upon the butt- 
end of. the block and slides both the block 
and the ring around on the surface place. 

In small repair shops where but little re- 
fitting of piston rings is done, and where 
a surface plate and special ring holders are 
not included in the shop equipment, good 
results can be obtained as illustrated in 
Fig. 3. A square wooden block B just a 
trifle wider than the diameter of the ring 
is secured in the vise; a piston ring then 
is laid upon it, and while being held and 
compressed with one hand, the workman 
makes a pencil mark around its circum- 
ference. The ring then is removed, a 
series of nails are driven into the block on 
the circular line drawn around the ring, 
the heads are nipped off about ¥; inch 




















FIG. 2—REMOVING HIGH PLACES 


from the block, and a perfectly good ring- 
holder is formed. For the want of a cast- 
iron surface plate, a smooth piece of board 
D with a true surface is obtained, a piece 
of fine emery cloth is tacked to it and the 
outfit used as illustrated. 

When a motor is overhauled in the ordi- 
nary repairshop, the piston rings often are 
damaged, when removing them for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and perhaps overhauling 
or adjusting the piston pin and bearings. 
Crude methods often are employed to re- 
move and replace rings that result in their 
being sprung; and when the pistons again 
are assembled into the motor and the 
motor running the compression is never so 
good as it was before the overhauling and 
there is a consequent loss of power. To 
avoid errors in the handling and fitting of 
piston rings, much has been written in 
these columns. 

Fitting Piston Rings 

Like all other mechanical operations, the 
fitting of piston rings is comparatively sim- 
ple—if you know how; but many rings are 
sprung, and some are broken. Most manu- 
facturers now cut the grooves in the piston, 
and grind the face and edges of the rings 


to a gauge, making very little hand-fitting 
necessary. But there are cases, and these 
are the ones that generally come into the 
repair shop, where the cut was just a trifle 
larger, or the ring a little smaller than the 
gauge, making it essential that each ring 
be fitted individually in the groove in which 
subsequently it is to rest. 

To properly dress down a ring requires 
some skill, and a good mechanic will select 
a ring which will demand the least amount 
of trimming, for it is a delicate operation. 
After having selected a set of rings, the first 
operation is to fit them into the cylinder. 
Taking one of the rings, try very carefully 
to shove it straight in, concentric with the 
cylinder balls; if the ring is of the diagonal 
slot type and its diameter is a little large, 
the ends will run up on each other, throwing 
the edges out of line; while if a ring with 
square-cut overlapping ends is used, it will 
not go in at all. Therefore, the ends must 
be trimmed off.so that when the ring is well 
up into the cylinder there will be a space 
of about 8 to 15 thousands of an inch be- 
tween the ends to allow for expansion caused 
by the heat of the motor. 

Having obtained the proper space between 
the ends of the ring, next place a light in 
the cylinder behind the ring and see how its 
face conforms to the wall of the cylinder. 
If there is good contact all around, the ring 
is ready to be fitted into its groove in the 
piston. 

When the rings have been adapted to the 
cylinder, the next operation is to fit them 
in their respective grooves in the piston. 
Begin with the ring selected for the bottow 
groove, as that ring will be the first to be 
slipped onto the piston. First try the ring 
without slipping it over the piston, by in- 
serting it in the groove and rolling it around 
its circumference. It should fit snugly but 
still be free to slide in and out easily; if it 
binds any place, a close examination of the 
ring, when removed, will show polished sur- 
faces where the contact has been too close, 
and these may be dressed down as deseribed 
and illustrated above. 

















FIG. 8—A HOME-MADE. HOLDER 
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THE MEAKER ENGINE 


EAKER Explosive Engine—No. 1,002,- 

423, dated Sept. 5, to John W. Meaker, 
Detroit, Mich. As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, this patent covers an ex- 
plosive engine with a cylinder having an 
open contracted upper end, outer radiating 
members on the lower portion of the cylin- 
der, a piston fitting both the cylinder and 
the upper end to which it extends, and a 
jacket over the upper end of the cylinder 
in sliding engagement with the upper end 
of the piston, having openings at its lower 
end adapted to direct air expelled from 
the jacket by the piston along the cylinder 
between the radiating member. 

New Headlight Regulator—No. 1,002,- 
540, dated Sept. 5, to Edgar H. Plank and 
David A. Groff, Lampeter, Pa.—This pat- 
ent relates to an automatic headlight ad- 
justor illustrated herewith. It is a com- 
bination of a bracket member secured to 
the vehicle frame and provided with a 
vertical spindle bearing in the body there- 
of, and a lamp supporting spindle rotat- 
ably mounted therein, of a gear segment 
secured to the spindle, a rack guide formed 
in the bracket member, a rack slidably 
mounted in the guide and in mesh with 
the gear segment, a roller mounted in the 
guide in roller contact with the rack, an 


arm extending from the side of the 
bracket member, a swinging arm pivoted 
to the extending arm, the upper end of 
the swinging arm being adjustably se- 
cured to one end of the rack, an arm 
rigidly secured to the steering rod of the 
vehicle and a link connecting this arm to 
the lower end of the swinging arm in such 
a manner as to compensate for the spring 
compression and twist of the vehicle. 

Bogue Lamp-Moving Mechanism.—No. 
1,002,490, dated Sept. 5, to Reginald C. 
Bogue, Medford, N. J. This patent covers 
a combination with pivoted axle stubs, of 
supports, lamp holding forks pivotally 
mounted in the supports, crank arms on 
the forks, a link connecting the crank 
arms compelling the lamps to turn to- 
gether, a second crank arm on one of the 
forks, a crank arm on one of the stubs, a 
lever pivotally supported at one end, a rod 
connecting this lever and the last men- 
tioned crankarm, a lever fulerumed be- 
tween its ends, a link connecting one end 
of the lever on an arm on the lamp fork, 
a rigid arm on the connecting rod, and a 
link pivotally connecting the last men- 
tioned arm with the other end of the lever 
fulerumed between its end. 

Weerts Friction Drive—No. 1,002,477, 
dated Sept. 5, to EHilert Weerts, Went- 
worth, 8. D. As illustrated, this patent 
relates to a power transmission mechan- 
ism of the double-disx, friction-drive 
type. It is a combination with drive and 
driven shafts and friction disks secured to 
the respective shafts in spaced relation to 
each other, a transmission disk engaging 
both of the first named disks and located 
between them, a transversely extending 
shaft on which the transmission disk is 
movable in a direction lengthwise of the 
shaft, a shipped bar having its spline con- 
necting with the last named shaft, and 
operatively connected to the transmission 
disk and formed with a rack, a pinion 
meshing with this rack, a shaft to which 
the pinion is connected. 

The Sword Shock Absorber.—No. 1,002,- 
470, dated Sept. 5, to Charles Durm Sword, 
New York, N. Y. This petent covers a 
spring wheel-suspension for vehicles hav- 
ing an axle with forked ends, a swivel 
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bolt passing through each of the forked 
ends of the axle, steering knuckles pro- 
vided with wheel spindles which are 
swiveled and bodily movable upon the 
bolts, posts located outside.the forked ends 
of the axle and having operative connec- 
tion with the axle, and coiled springs ar- 
ranged upon the posts and bearing at one 
end against the steering knuckle and at 
their opposite ends against abutments car- 
ried by the posts. 

Carbureted Air Mixer—No. 1,002,670, 
dated Sept. 5, to Peter J. Georgeson, Tus- 
tin, Wisconsin. As illustrated herewith 
this patent pertains to a mixer for carbu- 
reted air having two stationary members 
forming a. casing, with inlet and outlet 
ports, stationary mixing devices carried by 
each member and projecting into the cas- 
ing and in the path of flow of carbureted 
air from the inlet to the outlet, and a ro- 
tary carbureted air propellor journaled 
within the casing and having mixing 
devices carried on both sides thereof 
adapted to coact with the mixing devices 
within the casings and be propelled by the 
current of carbureted air passing from the 
inlet through the casing and outlet; one 
of the members forming the casing being 
provided with circumferentially disposed 
inwardly extending stationary blades, the 
other section being provided with a series 
of downwardly projecting concentrically 
disposed mixing devices. 




















GEORGESON AIR MIXER 





CBOGUE DIRIGIBLE HEADLIGHT 


WEERTS FRICTION TRANSMISSION 


ANOTHER DIRIGIBLE HEADLIGHT 
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LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY'S NEW BRANCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


N ABBOTT Addition—Owing to in- 
creased business the Abbott Motor Co. 
is building an addition to its factory. 


Big Studebaker Shipment—The Stude- 
baker Kansas City branch has received the 
largest shipment of cars that has been 
shipped into Kansas City this year. Thir- 
ty-three cars filled with Flanders cars were 
received by this branch. W. D. Oakes is 
the manager of the branch. 


Orders New Equipment—The board of 
directors of the Portage Rubber Co., of 
Barberton, O., voted to purchase a large 
amount of new equipment for the plant. 
The equipment will consist largely of tire- 
making machinery. A sprinkler system 
is to be installed for fire protection as 
well as a pumping system. The regular 
quarterly dividend was declared and O. 8. 
Welty, of Canal Dover, was elected a di- 
rector. 


Car Activity Measured in Money—With- 
in a period of 10 minutes Saturday, Sep- 
tember 9, the Packard Motor Car Co. 
disbursed in wages $283,344, covering the 
labor account for one-half month at its 
factory in Detroit. The payroll for Au- 
gust amounts to $524,407. The company is 
now working a large night force and five 
buildings are under construction to pro- 
vide additions to the present floor space 
of 33 acres. On August 31 the company 
shipped forty-one passenger cars, of which 
twenty were sixes. Twelve trucks left the 
factory the same day, establishing a new 
high record for 1 day’s business for this 
concern. Although three machines were 
shipped by boat and two were delivered 


at the factory, twenty-seven freight cars 
were required to handle the day’s ship- 
ments by rail. 


Smith Plant May Move—The Smith Au- 
tomobile Co. will move its plant from To- 
peka, Kan., to Denver if the proper in- 
ducements to make the change are offered 
to F. B. Clark, receiver and trustee for the 
company. 

Truck Plant Sold—The Superior Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, manufacturer of motor 
trucks, has sold its entire plant and equip- 
ment to Petrolia, Ont., parties, who will 
hereafter manufacture the car exclusively 
for Canada and the colonies. 


Receiver for Baltimore Concern—Harry 
N. Baetjer and G. Ridgely Sappington 
have been appointed receivers for the 
Pullman-Shaffer Motor Car Co. of Balti- 
more. The petition for the appointment 
of receivers was filed by the Chesapeake 
Tire and Rubber Co. and the Baltimore 
Buggy Top Co. 

New Branches Planned—Carrying out a 
plan of establishing factory representation 
in all parts of the country, the United 
States Tire Co. will this fall open many 
new branches through which the products 
of its five immense rubber plants will be 
distributed. Already there is great activ- 
ity in this direction on the Pacific coast, 
branches having recently been opened in 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Portland, Seattle, 
Salt Lake and Denver. San Francisco is 
the pivotal point of this western district 
and a new building is being erected there 
for the occupancy of the tire company. In 
addition to the branches numerous agen- 
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cies also have been appointed, which will 
be served from the nearest point of dis- 
tribution. 


New Dorris Plant Going Up—tThe first 
shovel of earth was turned last Saturday 
at Laclede avenue and Sarah street, St. 
Louis, preliminary to the erection of the 
new factory for the Dorris Motor Car Co. 
The new plant is to front 300 feet on La 
clede avenue and have a depth on Sarah 
street of 175 feet. Construction is to be 
rushed on the building, which will be three 
stories high and of concrete. 


Moving to Merrill—Andrew Kaull, 
head of a large manufacturing company 
bearing his name and manufacturing hubs, 
spools, etce., has contracted with the cham- 
ber of commerce of Merrill, Wis., to estab- 
lish his plant in that city. The change in 
the location of the plant is made to be in 
the center of a vast supply of fine Wis 
consin hardwoods, Merrill being one of 
the largest lumbering centers in the north 
west. The new plant will cost $35,000 
and at the start will employ fifty work- 
men. 


Lozier’s Frisco Branch—The San Fran- 
cisco branch house of the Lozier Motor Co. 
of Detroit is now permanently located in 
its new quarters on Van Ness avenue, close 
to the corner of Golden Gate. The build- 
ing is one formerly occupied by the H. O. 
Harrison company, Peerless distributor. 
The salesroom is paneled entirely in ma- 
hogany, with a floor of mosaic tiling, deli- 
cately colored. The offices are entirely 
finished in mahogany. Back of the sales- 
room is a large receiving and washroom. 
From this a large electric elevator carries 
ears to the shops and stockrooms, which 
occupy the second floor. The exterior of 
the building is in mission style. The 
branch is in charge of F. B. Keip. 

New Selling Company Organized—<An- 
nouncement was made some time ago of 
the merging of the factories of the Mar- 
quette Motor Co., manufacturing the Rain- 
ier car, and the Welch-Detroit Co., manu- 
facturing the Welch-Detroit car, at the 
plant of the Marquette Motor Co., in Sag- 
inaw, Mich. The similarity of these two 
cars suggested the advantages which would 
be brought about by a merging of the two 
plants. To market the product of the Mar- 
quette Motor Co. a sales company, known 
as the Marquette Co., has been incorpo- 
rated as a subsidiary to the General Mo- 
tors Co. The officers are. as follows: 
Thomas Neal, president; O. C. Hutchinson, 
vice-president and manager; James T. 
Shaw, treasurer; Standish Backus, secre- 
tary; T. S. Merrill, assistant secretary and 
apsiahacit treasurer. The Marquette Co. 
will handle the Rainier and the Welch- 
Detroit cars, likewise the new car which 
will be produced under the name Mar- 
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quette. Branches of the Marquette Co. 
already have been established in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. The headquar- 
ters of the Marquette Co. are at 1302 Jef- 
ferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Plant for the Pathfinder—The Motor 
Car Mfg. Co., of Indianapolis, manufac- 
turer of the New Parry and Pathfinder, 
the latter a recent creation, has decided to 
erect a new plant for the exclusive use of 
the Pathfinder. This will be a modern 
one-story building 150 by 150 and will 
cost about $50,000. The New Parry will 
continue to be manufactured in the old 
plant. 


Colonel Sprague Secures Patent—Colonel 
James H. Sprague, of Norwalk, O., has 
been granted a patent on a roller-bearing 
lock for motor car windshields. The !ock 
consists of disks with radial grooves cast 
in plates of hardened bronze, of the same 
material used in the wearing parts of 
United States battleships. A series of tem- 
pered and hardened cast steel rollers work 
in the grooves and the entire arrangement 
is packed in graphite. 


Tire Changes on Coast—A complete re- 
arrangement of the agencies handling the 
tires of .the United States Tire Co. in 
northern California has just been effected. 
The distribution of the Morgan & Wright 
and Hartford lines has been taken over 
by a direct branch of the United States 
Tire Co., with headquarters at 414 Van 
Ness avenue. The G & J line is placed 
with Weinstock-Nichols Co., which, until 
now, has handled the Morgan & Wright 
line. The Continental line goes to the 
Gorham-Revere Rubber Co. Chanslor & 
Lyon, former distributors. of the Hart- 
ford tires, have taken the Pacific coast 
agency for the Kelly-Racine tire. 


Emergency Service Rendered — One 
morning recently a motor car needed 
four new spring horn bushings, and 
the service department of Myckoff, 
Church & Partridge, of New York, 
‘left its order with its machine shop 
department in West Fifty-second street to 
be filled without fail that afternoon at 3 
p.m. At 9 a.m. the machine shop notified 
the service department that the main driv- 
ing motor of its machinery had broken 
down, and that every effort had..been ex- 
hausted to have the bushings made by 
other machine shops in the neighborhood. 
These other shops could not, on account of 
the Saturday half holiday, take the work. 
In order to maintain its reputation for ful- 
filling its promises, the work had to be 
accomplished in some manner. A 60-horse- 
power car was stripped of its tire on the 
Tear right wheel and its rim used as a 
main pulley from which a belt drove a 
portion of the shop machinery, which ac- 
complished the work. As a last emer- 
gency resort this feat was unique and 
the four eccentric bushings were turned 
out promptly and on time. Five lathes, 
four drill presses, a milling machine, a 
grinder, three emery wheels, a power hack- 
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saw and a shaper were all brought into 
action with the power furnished by the 
motor car, 

Takes Over Hercules Plant—The Besse- 
mer Motor ‘lruck Co. of Grove City, Pa., 
has taken over the plant and equipment of 
the Hereules Motor Truck Co., and will 
build commercial cars of capacities from 
1250 pounds to 3-tons. 


Seattle Trade Election—George E. John- 
son, manager of the Mitchell Motor Car 
Co., Seattle branch, was elected president 
of the Seattle Auto Dealers’ Trade Asso- 
ciation at the annual election. P. E. Sands, 
of the Flanders agency, was elected vice- 
president; Lra D. Lundy, of the Stoddard- 
Dayton agency, treasurer, and E. J. Stre- 
lau, secretary. 

Bruske Rejoins Studebaker—Paul Hale 
Bruske, a Detroit newspaper man, has re- 
turned to the Studebaker Corporation pub- 
licity department. Bruske has been tor 


several years sporting editor of the De- 


troit Times. Bruske will have full charge 
of Studebaker contest work and publicity. 
He is at present with the Flanders 20 
Glidden pathfinding car. Bruske’s return 
in no way affects the position of W. S. 
Pettit, first assistant to the advertising 
director, and he will still have charge of 
all matters at the Detroit office. 


Gramm Election—The Gramm Motor 
Car Co., which removed from Bowling 
Green to Lima early last spring, held its 
first annual stockholders’ meeting at Lima 
and elected the following directors: A. L. 
White, B. A. Gramm, F. E. Lamb, W. T. 
Agerter and M. Bernstein. Because of 
the fact that the company’s business has 
immensely increased the capital stock of 
the company has been increased to $1,250,- 
000. Of this amount $750,000 is common 
and the balance is 7 per cent accumulative 
stock. The directors held a meeting imme- 
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diately after the stockholders’ meeting 
and elected the following officers: Presi 
dent, A. L. White; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, B. A. Gramm; treasurer, W. 
T. Agerter, and secretary, F, E. Lamb, 


No Show at Los Angeles—There will be 
no show this year under the auspices of 
the Los Angeles Motor Car Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Final action on the proposition 
was taken at a meeting of the officials 
during the past week. The show was voted 
down by nineteen against eight. ' 

Buy the Druen Plant—C. Cowles & Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., have bought the 
business, goodwill and stock on hand of 
the late B. D. Druen, of New Haven,. who 
has been manufacturing a line of forgings 
for motor cars, coaches and hearses. C, 
Cowles & Co., within 2 years, have bought 
out the Newark Coach Lamp Co., of New- 
ark, N. J., and part of the G. W. J. Mut- 
phy Co., of Merrimac, Mass. : 

De Falma to Build Cars—Ralph de 
Palma, the racing driver, has embarked in 
a new venture. He will build cars to 
order for private customers, and in thé 
near future will lease a factory loft in 
New York city and equip it thoroughly 
with machinery for the work. De Palma 
will not confine himself to building speed 
ears, for in addition to these he will make 
a specialty of touring cars and roadsters. 


May Move East—Walter S. Austin, of 


the Austin Automobile Co., is authority for 
the statement that his firm is contem- 
plating removal of the plant from Grand 
Rapids to Cambridge, Mass., but declares 
nothing has been definitely decided upon 
as yet. The Cambridge industrial com- 


mission is taking steps to procure the loca- 
tion of the plant and everything at pres- 
ent is said to be hinging on a proposition 
to citizens of Cambridge regarding’ the 
taking of stock in the enterprise. 
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ERRILL, WIS.—Frederick King is 
building a new garage on Third 
street. 
Utica, N. Y.—I. R. Gardinier has been 
appointed Elmore state distributor for 
1912. 


Toledo, O.—The Rambler Motor Sales - 


Go. of Toledo will have the exclusive 
agency of the Detroit electrics in this ter- 
ritory. 

‘ Johnson Creek, Wis.—H. F. Prenzlow is 
razing his hardware warehouse and will 
erect a new garage to cost $10,000 
equipped. 

Boston, Mass.—William Hilliard, holder 
of the record for climbing Mt. Washing- 
ton, has accepted a position with Frank 
E. Wing, Boston agent for the Marmon. 

Denver, Colo.—The Western Marion. Mo- 
tor Co., agent for the Marion and Abbott- 
Detroit, has removed from its old quarters, 
1624-28 Broadway, to 1512-16 Broadway. 

Bloomdale, O.—The Bloomdale garage, 
eonducted by C. E. Baker & Son for the 
past year, has been closed. Lack of busi- 
ness is given as the cause for the suspen- 
sion. 

Geneva, 0.—I’. J. Hoffner has just built 
@ public garage on West Main street which 
will be known as the Rublehof. F. A. 
Ruble, of Lancaster, Ohio, is general man- 
ager. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Roy L. Nye, who for 
several months has held the Des Moines 
ageney for the Great Western, has pur- 
chased a newspaper at Jefferson, Iowa, 
and will give up the motor car business. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Walter S. Shawvan, 
who has been associated with the Mc- 
Duffee Automobile Co., Wisconsin agent for 
the Stoddard-Dayton for several years, has 
been appointed Milwaukee agent for the 
Thomas Flyer. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Oakland here- 
after will be represented in San Francisco 
by the Consolidated.Motor Car Co. G. A. 
Boyer is manager of this concern, which 
also is northern California distributor for 
the Pope-Hartford. 

Appletcn, Wis.—Kenneth W. Brewer, 
formerly principal of the Appleton high 
school and more recently traveling repre- 
sentative of the Baker Motor Vehicle Co., 
has organized’ the Brewer-Baker Co. to dis- 
tribute the Baker electric in Indiana and 
Kentucky. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 426-428 North Capitol avenue, 
Indianapolis. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—Of recent shifts 
to meet changed conditions probably the 
most sweeping is the merging of the 
former Grand Rapids Overland agency and 
the Economy garage into one firm, which 
henceforth will be known as the Over- 
land Motor Co., with salesrooms in the 
newly-built garage on Island street. An- 


®ther ehange is the reorganization of the 


firm of Sponsler & Miller, Buick agents, 
into the Grand Rapids Auto Co., handling 
the E-M-F and Flanders lines. C. Delno 
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Miller is president and L. 8. Sponsler is 
secretary of the new company. 


Louisville, Ky.—The-Dunham Auto Co. 
has taken the agency for the Fiat car. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—The name of the 
Buick Sales Co. has been changed to the 
Grand Rapids Auto Co. 


Houston, Tex.—The Commercial Motor 
Car Co. selected South Houston for a loca- 
tion and has moved, its plant there from 
San Antonio. 


Grafton, W. Va.—L. B. Nixon, O. Clark 
and Thomas and Wade H. Hilkey have 
organized the Grafton Automobile Garage 
and Livery Co. 


Clintonville, Wis.—Ebert & Kuester are 
building a large addition to their machine 
and motor repair shops and in the spring 
intend to erect a large garage adjoining. 


Boston, Mass.—D. C. Tiffany & Co. have 
been appointed New England agents for 
the Rauch & ‘Lang electrics. Offices and 
salesrooms are located at 136 Chestnt 
street 

Louisville, Ky.—Edwin H. Chase, Jr., is 
the new manager of the local branch of 
the Olds Motor Works.. He succeeds T. F. 
Smith, who returns to the factory at Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Janesville, Wis.—E. A. Kemmerer, Cadil- 
lae agent in this territory, has purchased a 
site for a new garage to have dimensions 
of 110 by 100 feet. It will be one story 
high, with a full basement story, and cost 
about $15,000. 

South Greensburg, Pa.—The Standard 
Machine Co. has opened a garage and is 
looking for agencies. Another Greensburg 
garage which has recently been opened is 
that of Hood Brothers’, which has a re- 
pair and machine shop. 


Toledo, O.—The Toledo branch of the 
Buick company will be closed out on Octo- 
ber 1, and the northwestern Ohio business 
thereafter handled on an agency plan. De- 
tails are not yet given out, but it will be 
under the direction of the Detroit branch. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Tire and 
Rubber Co. has been formed to act as 
New England sales agent for Batavia tires 
and Booth demountable rims, at 819 
Boylston street. W. J. Connell is presi- 
dent and W. A. Ellis treasurer and man- 
ager. 

Columbus, O.—The Broad-Oak Automo- 
bile Co., 622 Oak street, has taken the cen- 
tral Ohio agency for the Chalmers and 
Pierce-Arrow. for the season of 1912. The 
territory covered for the Chalmers con- 
sists of eight counties surrounding Colum- 
bus and the territory covered by the 
Pierce-Arrow is ten counties. Contracts 
have been signed by the Broad-Oak Auto- 
mobile Co. with J. S. Kagay, Richmond, 
O., to handle the Chalmers in Union coun- 
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ty, and George E. Wells, Pataskala, O., to 
handle the Chalmers in Licking county 
outside of the city of Newark. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Joseph P. Scherer is 
building a garage on Layton boulevard, 
between Grant and Becher streets. 


York, Pa.—W. Archie Miller, West Mar- 
ket street, has opened a garage and re- 
pair shop in the brick building at 308 
West Mason avenue. 


Boston, Mass.—The agency for the Na- 
tional in Boston has been given up by 
Frederick Randall, who has been handling 
it for some months, 


Chicago—Paul Kollmorgen, formerly of 
the Packard Chicago sales force, has be- 
come associated with the Chicago branch 
of the Stevens-Duryea company. 


Missouri Valley, Ia—Mason & Seaburys 
have opened a new garage in this city. 
The building is 50 by 100, two stories in 
height, and built of cement blocks. They 
handle Buick cars. 


Houston, Tex.—The local branch office of 
the Diamond Rubber Co., of New York, lo- 
cated at 1008 Walker avenue. is about to 
be moved into the new Finnegan building 
at 907 Main street. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Announcement has 
just been made that the Bond Motor Co., 
distributor for the Franklin, Everitt and 
Krit cars, will erect a three-story build- 
ing at 1615-1617 Grand avenue. The build- 
ing will cost $60,000. 

San Francisco, Cal.—H. F. Teichner, for 
the past 19 years connected with the sales 
force of the White Co. on the Pacific 
Coast, has been appointed Alameda county 
representative of that concern. His head- 
quarters will be at 192 Twelfth street in 
Oakland. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Clifford E. Golder, 
vice-president and manager of the Curtis 
Auto Co., Eighth street, near Grand ave- 
nue, has resigned to devote his entire at- 
tention to other interests. The manage- 
ment will be assumed by Alton J. March, 
secretary of the company. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A change of man- 
agers has been made in the United Motors’ 
Kansas City branch. George W.. Jones, 
former manager, has taken charge of the 
Des Moines branch and C. E. Hathaway, 
brother of the district manager, is now in 
charge of the local branch. 


Columbus, O.—The Hudson Motor Car 
Co., of Columbus, agent for the Hudson 
and American in thirteen counties in cen- 
tral Ohio, has made the following con- 
tracts for sub agencies for the coming 
year: W. L. Gage Automobile Co., Logan, 
O.; Madison County Automobile Co., Lon- 
don, O.; Charles W. Stevens, Newark; 
Mader Auto Co., Circleville, and the Gai- 
ther Automobile Co., Springfield, O. All 
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of the subagencies will handle the Hudson 
and American in their immediate terri- 
tories. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Wieland Co., 217 
South Ninth street, has closed a contract 
to handle the Elmore car. 


Carmichaels, Pa.—Pearson Minor is pre- 
paring to open a large garage. He will 
have the agency for the Hudson, Ford 
and Lexington cars. 


Tracy, Cal.—C. A. Howard has taken the 
ageney for Marion cars in San Joaquin 
county and will maintain salesrooms in 
Tracy and Stockton. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The George W. 
Browne Motor Co., factory distributor of 
Overland and Marmon ears, is now located 
in its new garage and salesrooms at 458- 
460 Milwaukee street. 


Albany, N. Y.—A new company, organ- 
ized in this city under the name of the 
White Automobile Sales Co., of which W. 
D. Wright is manager, has taken over the 
agency for the White touring cars and 
commercial trucks. 


Stevens Point, Wis.—G. A. Gullickson 
of Iola, Wis., and P. W. Holton of Nelson- 
ville, Wis., have formed a partnership and 
will handle Ford business in this territory, 
with headquarters in the McDonald build- 
ing in this city. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Oakland Motor 
Car Co. of Pontiac, Mich., has established 
a Wisconsin branch at 116 Mason street, 
Milwaukee, in charge of R. A. Creek. The 
local agent is the Smith-Hoppe Auto Co., 
116 Mason street. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—Ed. Mosher has 
completed a new fireproof garage at 249 
Lake avenue. In the basement is a full 
equipment for repair work. The first and 
second floors will be used almost exclu- 
sively for storage. 

Spokane, Wash—The Gorham-Revere 
Rubber Co., successor to the Washington 
Rubber Co., has moved to its new home 
at 1011-13 First avenue. The new struc- 
ture was built at.a cost of $35,000; 50 by 
155, consisting of four floors. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—In view of the 
fact that they are handling Hudson cars 
as well as Whites, Stratton and Wood- 
¢ock, who formerly comprised the White 
Motor Car company of this city, have 
changed the name of the firm to the Strat- 
ton & Woodcock Auto Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Jay EE. Morehouse, 
state distributor of the Cole, has been ap- 
pointed Wisconsin distributor for the Hup- 
mobile, succeeding the Hearne Motor Co., 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Mr. Morehouse 
has leased the large garage at 82-84 Far- 
well avenue. The headquarters of the 
Wisconsin branch of the Winton Motor 
Carriage Co., which have been located with 
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the Hearne branch at Eighth and Wells 
streets, have also been transferred to 82-84 
Farwell avenue. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Glenn-Bauer Motor 
Co. has acquired the agency for the Broce 
electric. 

Stockton, Cal.—J. L. Whitmore, proprie- 
tor of the Central Auto Co. of Stockton, 
has taken on the Chalmers agency for Sac- 
ramento and vicinity. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Simplicity Steam 
Vuleanizer Co. has opened a Milwaukee 
office at 403 Grand avenue under the man- 
agement of A. 8S. Pierce. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Putnam Automo- 
bile Co. has taken occupancy of the garage 


formerly owned by the Mau Automobile - 


Co. at 312 Twelfth street. 


Syracuse, N. Y¥Y.—The Bond Motor Car 
Co, which has represented the Franklin 
Automobile Co. in twenty-six of the 115 
counties in Missouri, is to cover the entire 
state this coming season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first fire in a 
motor car salesroom occurred here last 
week. The entire stock of the McFarlan 
Six Sales Co. was destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at $5,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Welch Motor Car 
Co., Grand avenue and Seventh street, 
Wisconsin distributor of the Packard, has 
procured the services of O. G. Heffinger, 
formerly with the Packard factory, as 
retail sales manager. 


New York—c. E. Riess & Co., handling 
the Marion and American lines, will re- 
move to the quarters formerly occupied 
by the New York branch of the Thomas 
at Sixty-third and Broadway. The change 
will be accomplished about October 1. 


Columbus, O.—Frank J. Girard, who was 
connected with the Curtis-Williams Auto- 
mobile Co., has taken the central Ohio 
agency for the Peerless. The territory 
covers twelve counties and Mr. Girard will 
cover it without any subagencies. The 
agency is located at 174 North Fourth 
street. 

Boston, Mass.—The latest concern to 
establish itself in the Hub is the Boston 
Motor Wagon Co. Salesrooms have been 
opened in the motor mart, Park square, 
and the concern is to handle the product 
of the Motor Wagon Co., of Detroit. G. 
Frank Davenport is manager of the new 
company. 

Dayton, O.—An act of bankrutpcy is 
charged by several creditors of the Geyer 
Sales Co. of Dayton, dealer in supplies, in 
that the company has recently permitted 
the common pleas court of Montgomery 
county to appoint a receiver, when it was 
insolvent. They ask the appointment of a 
receiver to succeed the appointee of the 
state court. Subsequently the company 
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filed an acknowledgment of its insolvency 
with the United States district court, and 
consented to be adjudicated a bankrupt. 


Greensburg, Pa.—Hood Brothers, of 
Greensburg, have opened a garage in 
South Greensburg. 

Ripon, Wis.—W. R. Faber of Milwaukee 
has opened a painting and trimming shop 
on the second floor of the Hart garage, 
Blackburn and Jackson streets. 


Boston, Mass.—-The Aeme _ Torsion 
Spring Co. has opened salesrooms and an 
installing station at 23 Cambria street. 
J. J. Maguire is general manager. 


Columbus, O.—The Rusk & Hallock 
Automobile Co., located at 244 North 
Fourth street, has closed a contract to 
handle the De Tamble in thirty counties 
in central and southeastern Ohio. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. of Akron, O., has opened 
a Milwaukee branch at 134-136 Oneida 
street, in charge of H. B. Ziegler, formerly 
traveling representative in this state. 


Portland, Ore—Two more changes are 
scheduled in Portland. The Speedwell 
Motor Car Co. has moved into the new 
garage at Fourteenth and Couch streets 
and Ballou & Wright. accessory dealers, 
expect to occupy their new quarters at 
Seventh and Oak streets the coming week. 


Columbus, O.—The Punctureless Tire Co. 
of Ohio is the name of a corporation char- 
tered to act as licensee and distributor for 
the Dahl Punctureless Tire Co., of Min- 
neapolis,. Minn. The state offices are lo- 
eated at Bucyrus, O., and a branch is 
located at 242 North Fourth street, Co- 
lumbus, O. 


Boston, Mass.—Alvan T. Fuller, the 
Packard agent in Boston, has re-estab- 
lished his department for second-hand 
ears at the motor mart, Park square, 
that he discontinued some time after he 
had moved into his new service building 
in the back bay. Frank G. Brown is in 
charge of it. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Hickman-Lauson- 
Diener Co., 222-224 Fourth street, Wiscon- 
sin distributor of the Ford, has leased the 
big garage and salesrooms of the MecDuffee 
Automobile Co., Wisconsin agent for the 
Stoddard-Dayton, at 141-145 Eighth street. 
The Stoddard-Dayton agency probably will 
be transferred to the former Ford head- 
quarters on Fourth street. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A deal for a three- 
story garage and sales building at 1629 
Hennepin avenue has been closed last 
week by Les W. Place, assistant general 
manager of the Olds Motor Works of 
Lansing, Mich., with L. H. Fawkes. The 
structure, including property on which it 
is to stand, will cost nearly $100,000. It 
is planned not only to equip it with a com- 
plete repair department, but also provide 
storage facilities whereby parts sufficient. 
to accommodate users between Minnheapo-, 
lis and the Pacific coast may be carried. 
The deal calls for the completion February 
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1, 1912, when the temporary quarters now 


occupied at 1202 Hennepin avenue will be 
vacated, 


‘Elyria, O.—Fred Kuchenrither has 
opened a garage and repair shop on West 
Second street, a short distance from the 
central ‘fire station in Elyria, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Vestal Motor Co. 
has bought land at Grant boulevard and 
Craig street on which it proposes to build 
a public garage, to cost $25,000. 

Boston, Mass.—The Henley-Kimball Co. 
has openéd ‘salesrooms at 893 Boylston 
street to-handle the Hudson, formerly. dis- 
tributed by the Whitten-Gilmore Co. 


Reedsburg, Wis.—C. L. Terry has re- 
opened the garage and repair shop in the 
Thiemann building, formerly operated by 
Herman Hamilton and Ralph Sweet. 


Milwaukee, Wis—John 8S. Collins of 
Saginaw, Mich., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Wisconsin branch of the Buick 
Motor Co. to succeed George P. Hewitt. 


Eoston, Mass.—F.. R. Parker & Co. have 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
their creditors. They have acted as New 
England distributors of the Elmore car 
for the past 4 years. 

Rayland, O.—Herbert Heil, who has 
been agent of the Overland, has opened a 
garage in Wheeling, W. Va., where he will 
have the general agency for the United 
States Motor Car Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—John A. Nichols, Jr., 


former district manager for the Franklin . 


Automobile Co. in the Canadian and 
American Northwest, has been made su- 
perintendent of the Franklin branches. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—George P. Hewitt, in 
charge of Buick interests in Wisconsin as 
manager of the Milwaukee branch of the 
Buick Motor Co., has resigned and now 
is district manager for the Westcott Mo- 
tor Car Co. His territory includes Minne- 
sota, lowa and Wisconsin and his head- 
quarters will be in Milwaukee. 


LaGrange, Ga—W. A. Holmes and E. 
M. Ridley, Jr., with J. L. Moore, of At- 


lanta, have organized the La Grange Auto. 


and Supply Co. and the new company has 
bought the C. P. Borders garage on Bull 
street. It is the igitention of the company 
to build a new Qarage, to be completed 
about March 1, 1912. 

Columbus, 0.—The Motorette Co. of Co- 
lumbus, has been incorporated to act as 
agent for thé motorette manufactured by 
the C.'W. Kelsey Co., of Hartford, Coun. 
The! office is located at 85 North High 
street and H. B, McElroy is general man- 
ager. The company has all of central 
Ohio as its territory. 

New York—Announcement has been 
made that the Shepherd Motor Car Co., 
which" has ‘handled the Oakland line in 
New York for several years, has taken 
on the Everitt. The Oakland cars will 
be sold'in New York by a factory branch 
which “will be installed about October 1. 
The branch will be located on Broadway 
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near the salesrooms of the Shepherd com- 
pany. 

Boston, Mass.—Fred: Sawyer has re- 
signed his position as sales manager for 
Flentje shock absorbers. 

Boston, Mass.—The Carpenter Garage 
and Motor Co. has opened salesrooms at 
112 Corey road, Brookline, selling CGolum- 
bus electric cars exclusively. 

Louisville, Ky.— Oscar Erni, of New A). 
bany, Ind., is the new agent for the Inter- 
State in Louisville. The location of his 
salesroom has. not been selected. 

New Calgary, Alberta—The Austin-Dick 
Co. of Calgary has been signed up as a 
dealer by the Franklin Automobile Co., 
succeeding the Alberta Franklin Co. The 
territory is the entire province of Alberta. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—aA retail sales con- 
tract, involving close to $100,000,000, has 
been negotiated by L. J. Ollier, southern 
California manager of the Studebakers, 
with P. A. Lord of the Lord Motor Car Co. 
of Los Angeles. The contract calls for 800 
ears to be taken by the Lord Motor Car 
Co within 11 months, the cars to consist 
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Dallas, Texas—Munger Automobile Co., 
capital stock $2,500; incorporators, S. I. Mun- 
ger, Sr.; S. I. Munger, Jr., and Ly. E. Munger. 

Louisville, Ky.—Wilder Motor Car Co., cap- 
ital stock $5,000; incorporators, Oscar Wilder, 
M. R. Wilder, Percy N. Booth. 


Louisville, Ky.—Cayce-Jones Motor oy 
capital stock $10.000; incorporators, L. 
Cayce, H. W. Dorris, A. B. McDonaid and 
Thomas Junes. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Eureka Seat Co., capital 
stock $10.000; to manufacture motor car seats 
and parts; incorporators, Joseph H. Morgan, 
Maurice J. Cogan and Norbert C. Kropp. 


Indianapolis, ind.—Mack’s Tire Filling Co., 
capital stock $6,000; to repair motor cars and 
dea] in supplies; incorporators, Edward E. 
Donnell, C. A.. McCardle and Charles Luhring. 


Boston. Mass.—Paddon Motor Co., capital 
stock $3,000; incorporators, Samuel 'N. Pad- 
don; John Wilbur Paddon and Charles R. 
Codman. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Marquette Co., capital 
stock $10,000; to manufacture motors; incor- 
poresors, R. S. Mantz, H. A. Black and John 

. Turner. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Overland-Rochester Co., 
capital stock $30.000; to manufacture motors; 
incorporators, Edward D. Creed, Royal R. 
Scott and Clifford F.. Cribb. : 


Jersey City, N..J.—Mechanical. Rubber Tire 
Co., capital stock $100,000;- to manufacture 
ee and rubber goods; incorporators, Wm. 
as ee Frank B. Crawford and ederic 

arter 


Augusta, Me.—Autocart Co., capital stock 
$150,000; to manufacture and deal in motor 
wagons and parts; incorporators, Charles H. 
 dnrdaanoa Charles K. Howe and Emery O. 

eane 


Boston, Mass.—Richmond Garage & Motor 
Co., capital stock $15,000; to conduct a gar- 
age; incorporators. Henry L. Richmond, Benj: 
V. Stevenson and George W. Boland. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Birmingham Automobile 
Co., capital stock $10,000; general motor car 
business; incorporators, ‘John B. Ransom, 
George E. Bennie and S. J. Banks, Jr. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Joseph Cormier Co., 
capital stock $2,000; to deal.in. motor cars, 
motor car parts and accessories and to do a 
general machine and repair business; incor- 
porators, R. M. Calfe. J. G. Fogg, John F. 
he toga Joseph Cormier and Charles M. Sell- 
ng 

Dayton, Ohio—Heatherman- Sollitay Motor 
Co.. canital £20,000; to manufacture. and deal 
in. motor cars, parts and accessories; incor- 
porators, Frank B. Heatherman., Charles H. 


Solliday, Grace B; Heatherman, Zora G. Sol- 
liday and Joseph D. Chamberlain. 





of Flanders E-M-F and Studebaker ma- 
chines. 


‘Minneapolis, Minn.—The Foster-Law 
rence Co. has been formed in St. Paul and 
will handle the Stearns car at 142 West 
Fifth street. The new building will be 
ready to use this week. George K. Fos- 
ter has been connected with the St. Paul 
Auto Co. and the Hudson-Auto Sales Co. 
and Jack B. Lawrence with the Ford 
agency. 

New Haven, Conn.—The White Motors 
Co., which sells White cars and trucks in 
Connecticut, until recently located at 666 
State street, has opened an oftice and sales- 
room at 1094 Chapel street. The person- 
nel of the White Motors Co. is: . P. R. 
Greist, president; H. M. Greist, treasurer, 
and W. A. Rutz, secretary and general 
manager. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Recent appointments 
of Cole agents are as follows: R. F. Ford, 
605 North Perry avenue, Peoria, [ll.; L 
mar & Lamar, Augusta. Ga.; O. L. and 
Marion Stultz, Zionsville, Ind.; J. W. Rich- 
ardson, Columbus, Miss.; Hiscox & Burnell, 
Stamford, N. Y.; Setzer & Beach, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; George M. Kanouse, Greens- 
burg, Ind. 


Columbus, O.—The E-M-F and Flanders 
Sales Co. is the name of a new concern 
organized to handle the E-M-F, Flanders 
and Flanders electric in Columbus. George 
R. Thomas is general manager. The sales 
room and repair department is located at 
264 North Fourth street. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Torrey J. Bettes 
with his line of Hupomobiles and Hupp- 
Yeats electrics has removed from his 
former headquarters ‘to 150 North Ionia 
street, recently vacated by the Oswald 
Motor Car and Supply Co. The Oswald 
company now is established in its new 
agency garage on Sheldon street south of 
Island street. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A. M. Pearson, of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed manager of 
the St. Louis branch of the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Co. Mr. Pearson until his appoint- 
ment was manager of the truck depart- 
ment of the White Co. in Boston, and pre- 
vious to that was manager of the truck 
department of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
in Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Garage Equip- 
ment Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee has appointed 
A. 8. Glucker to manage its eastern terri- 
tory, with headquarters in New York, and 
C. L. Hixon in charge of western terri- 
tory, between Chicago and the Rocky 
mountains, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Chicago—Harry W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Excelsior General Supply Co., has 
resigned for the purpose of embarking 
into the motor car business in Australia. 
He will organize the Harry W. Cooper 
Automobile Co. with headquarters in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne and will handle severa! 
makes of American cars as well as acting 
as representative of the United State: 
Tire Co. 
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CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST 


OME of the members of the Massachus- 
setts legislature who this year were 
alleged to be antagonistic to the motorists 
and are candidates for reelection are learn- 
ing that at last some of the men identified 
with the industry are recalling a few 
things. about what happened. Representa- 
tive Murray of Charlestown, a member of 
the committee on roads and bridges, who 
had the pivotal vote that killed the light 
bill in the committee, which necessitated 
another fight to get the bill substituted 
for the adverse report, finds himself 
opposed for reelection by a candidate 
who is ready to aid the motorists. Senator 
Nason and Representative Willetts are 
two others who will have to fight to get 
back instead of having an easy time of it 
this year. 

The motorists who are doing the fighting 
figure that even if the men do get back 
they will have to spend some money for 
campaign expenses that will put a hole in 
their salary. The legislature last year 
passed a bill increasing the salaries of mem- 
bers of the lower house from $750 to $1000, 
and so there are a number seeking reelection. 
When the legislature is chosen an appeal 
will be made to the new speaker to pick 
out a committee for roads and bridges, 
that handles all the motor legislation, that 
will be fair to motorists. 


FIGHTING EXCESSIVE TOLLS 

Motorists of Campbell county, Ky., are 
making a determined stand against the 
alleged excessive toll charges on the Alexan- 
dria leading out of Newport, Ky. Attorney 
Irwin Zitt several days ago refused to pay 
more than 2 cents per mile and was ar- 
rested on a charge of evading payment of 
toll. He was fined $10 and costs by the 
magistrate who later ordered him com- 
mitted to jail on his refusal to pay the 
fine. This was postponed on announcement 
by Attorney R. W. Nelson that suit would 
be promptly filed by him for the motorists 
to restrain the turnpike company from 
charging over 2 cents per mile and to re- 
strain further proceedings in the Zitt case. 
The company has gained one point in a re- 
cent decision that its charter not specifying 
any particular charge for motor cars its 
present rate could not be declared excessive. 
OHIOANS CAN KEEP TAGS 


By a recent ruling of the state bureau of 
motor car registration it will be possible 
for Ohio owners to keep their present num- 
bers for several years or more, if they so 
desire it. The decision makes it only neces- 
sary to remit the price of a license and re- 
quest that a certain number be held. The 
name and number will be entered upon the 
record books of the state, with the proper 
credit, and when the new numbers of 1912 
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are distributed, those who have made ap- 
plication in the proper form will receive 
their same number for 1912 that they are 
now carrying. This, however, refers only 
to the number, as the tag will be changed 
each year, the color especially, in order 
that the officers may know the tags are 
all right. 


ROAD HOG PUNISHED 


Probably the first instance of its kind 
in Wisconsin was the arrest and convic- 
tion at La Crosse, Wis., last week of a 
farmer who obstructed a public highway 
and refused to allow a motor vehicle to 
pass. The farmer was Walter Jones and 
he was fined $100 and costs under the Wis- 
consin law prohibiting such obstruction.. 
The plaintiff was C. O. Culver of Cashton, 
Wis., who was obliged to drive for 3 miles 
on low gear behind Jones’ wagon on a 
road of average width, but which was ob- 
structed by Jones driving in a zig-zag 
manner. At Hartford, Wis., recently a 
farmer was fined $5 and costs, amounting 
to $11.95, for using abusive and objection- 
able language to a motorist who desired 
his share of the road. 


MUST GO TO JAIL 


An order has been issued by Martin J. 
Hyland, superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis police, to the effect that persons ar- 
rested for violating the motor speed laws 
must not be released on their own recog- 
nizance, as in the past, but must go to 
police headquarters and furnish bond. This 
step is taken in the belief motor car 
drivers will be more careful after law vio- 
lations if they know they must go to police 
headquarters in case of arrest and give 
bond. In the past it has been the custom 
for the arresting officer to merely take the 
name and address of the offender and or- 
der him into court the following morning. 
CASE OF OIL VS. WATER 

The question of whether a city or town 
has the right to oil its streets instead of 
watering them will be settled by the Mass- 
achusetts courts.in the future as a result of 
a suit filed against Waltham by on behalf 
of Mrs. Henry Endicott of Boston. She was 
being driven through Waltham some time 
ago when her motor car skidded and she 
and her two children, her mother, and the 
chauffeur were thrown out when the car 
struck a pole. The contention is to be 


raised that the street had just been oiled, 
and that too much oil had been used thereby 
making the roadway slippery and danger- 
ous, and that through no fault of the driver 
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the accident occurred, but that the surplus 
of oil constituted a defect in the highway. 

The accident occurred at a curve and it is 
claimed that the motor car was running 
slowly, but it skidded so sharply it got be- 
yond control of the chauffeur. All the oe- 
cupants were injured. The car was badly 
damaged, too. The family is one of the 
most prominent in Boston society and. so 
the case will be pushed. So the question of 
whether a surplus of oil constitutes a defect 
in the highway will be settled. There have 
been suits against Bay State cities, towns 
and even the state because oil from the 
highways have spattered over clothing worn 
by motorists and people riding in carriages, 
but these were decided against the plain- 
tiffs on the ground that oil was necessary 
to maintain the road in a safe condition for 
travel. 

NUMBERS ON LAMPS NECESSARY 

The Louisville Automobile Club has just 
received an opinion from the attorney gen- 
eral of Kentucky on the question of num- 
bers on car lamps. The attorney general 
quotes the last half of section 4, chapter 
81 of the acts of 1910, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“*Upon each of the glass fronts of the 
two first mentioned lamps showing white 
lights shall be displayed in such a manner 
as to be plainly visible when such lamps are 
lighted, the number of the certificate issued 
aforesaid by the secretary of the state and 
in addition thereto, the letters ‘KY’, such 
figures to be in separate Arabic numerals 
not less than 1 inch in height.’’ 

‘*My opinion, is that this section of the 
statute is mandatory and that every owner 
or person using or operating a motor car 
upon the public highways, streets, ete., of 
the state or any city must comply with the 
provisions of section 4 of the act. In view 
of the provision of section 3 which seems to 
fully provide for the identification of the 
ear, the requirements of section 4 seem to 
be superfluous, but thus the law is written, 
and so long as the statute remains unre- 
pealed or until amended it should be obeyed 
by those owning and operating motor cars.’’ 

The question of carrying numbers on the 
lamps has been a disputed one. 


LOS ANGELES MODIFIES RULES 

The traffic ordinance of the city of Los 
Angeles has recently been somewhat modi- 
fied by the city council. One of the most 
important changes in the ordinance is re- 
garding the neutral zone in front of all 
hospitals. Hereafter it will be unlawful 
for a motor car or other vehicle to stand 
within 30 feet of the entrance. Motorists 
will also be compelled to turn down the 
lights of their cars while in the traffic 
zone, thus doing away with the glare so 
prevalent on Los Angeles streets. 
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Peerless 38-Six---W averley 





PEERLESS 


HE Waverly Co. offers this year some- 
thing new in the motor car world—an 
electric limousine seating five passengers 
and giving the driving occupant a wholly 
unobstructed view through the front win- 
dow. The difficulty that always has pre- 
sented itself when an electric of this type 
has been proposed is the unusual dimen- 
sions of the car. Not until the present year 
has the Waverly Co. found it practicable to 
build an electric with a wheelbase of 104 
inches, a body sill of 129 inches and a 
length over all of 144 inches, batteries, 
tires and gears necessary to give such a 
ear the requisite speed and mileage. 

Those are the dimensions of new 1912 
Waverley. The car has practically the same 
regular equipment as the Waverley road- 
ster. The chief difference is in the wheels 
and tires, which are 34 by 4-inch rear and 
34 by 3%4-inch front. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
seating plan and interior arrangements of 
this new Waverley. The design of the car 
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38-SIX TOURING CAR IN 
is a refinement upon the lines of the town 
chariot of French design, used in the pe- 
riod of the first empire. 

The mechanical features of the electric 
limousine include the Waverley multipolar 
motor, with its 360 per cent overload ¢a- 
pacity, transmitting power through a silent 
flexible gear to the transverse shaft, which 
is said to transmit 98.7 per cent of the 
power received through herringbone gears 
to the floating rear axle. All gears, bear- 
ings and shafts are housed in dust-proof 
cases and run in a bath of oil. 


Battery and motor are completely under 
the control of the no-are controller, that 
provides for four speeds, either forward 
or backward, but cannot be started in 
either direction on any speed but the low, 
a feature that adds greatly to the safety 
of the driver and passengers. An. option 


is allowed with this car on either side 
lever or wheel steer with sector pinion. 
Internal expanding brakes with 12-inch 


drums and motor shaft contracting brake, 
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operated by convenient foot pedals, com- 
plete the safety controlling system. 
Elliptic springs, with platform springs 
front and rear, support the weight of the 
body and mechanism, no share of which 
falls uneushioned by springs on the axles 
or tires. 
PEERLESS 38-SIX TOURING CAR 
The 


been 


Peerless 38-six touring car has 


meet the demand 
with the speed, flexibility 
qualities of the 
six-cylinder type, but of moderate carrying 
capacity and with correspondingly reduced 
fuel and tire costs. 

The motor is rated at 38-horsepower, ac- 
cording to the 8. A. E. formula, but on 
block tests it is claimed to have developed 
a power much in excess of its rating. The 


designed — to 
for a ear 
and 


easy-riding big 


cylinder dimensions are 4 by 514 inches, 
the wheelbase is 125 inches and the front 
and the rear wheels are the same size, so 
that the tires, which are 36 inches by 4% 
inches, are interchangeable. 





EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR YIEWS OF THE NEW WAVERLY ELECTRIC LIMOUSINE 





